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There are more than two millions of people in 
Indiana within reach of the ambitious business man 
who desires to impress the superiority of his wares 
over that of his competitors. 

Nearly 33 per cent of this population are daily 
readers of The Star League Newspapers—the only 


morning dailies published in Indianapolis, Muncie 
and Terre Haute, 

In these three cities there is more than 
$25,000,000.00 paid annually in wages to the labor- 
ing man alone. 

Forty thousand farm homes are entered daily 
by these publications—delivered and read the same 
day published. 

Indiana country people were never so prosper- 
ous, have never had so much money to spend, and 
were never more willing to spend it for meritorious 
goods at the right price, than now. 

To thoroughly cover Indiana, at the lowest 
cost consistent with good results, see that The Star 
League Dailies are at the top of your list. 


Star Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
STAR BUILDING. 


C. J. BILLSON, Tribune Building, New York City, 
7 Eastern Representative. 


JOHN GLASS, Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill., 
Western Representative. 
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There is But One Directory 


upon which leading advertisers in all 
lines of business depend for authentic 
information as to the important ques- 
tion of circulations. 

ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY is valuable 
because it leaves no stone unturned 
to discover the facts which are of in- 
terest and value to the advertiser. 

It is impossible in many cases to 
discover what exact circulations are, 
but it is always possible, through some 
source or other, to secure information, 
which will show, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the circulation of any periodical. 

ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWS- 


PAPER DIRECTORY gives circula- 
tions as it believes them to be, and 
uses every possible means of informa- 
tion which will assist it in coming to 


a conclusion. 
For this reason every advertiser 
who wants to make the best use of his 
money ought by all means to have this 
Directory at his elbow. He can get 
along without it, but it will be costly. 
The 1905 issue is ready for delivery 
and will be sent carriage paid to any 
address upon receipt of $10.00. 


ADDRESS WITH CHECK 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 60., 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell. 


FORTY-FIFTH PAPER—SEVEN MORE 
WILL COMPLETE THE SERIES. 


In the conduct of the ordinary 
affairs of an advertising agency 
one day is very like another. 
Newspaper men come in, tell of 
the success they are having, how 
rapidly the circulation is increas- 
ing, and explain how it is that this 
or that competitor is losing 
ground or has practically ceased 
to be a factor to be reckoned with, 
Advertisers have in mind intro- 
ducing a new product, and believe 
that with the expenditure of a 
few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars, they can make their 
rames household word's; and when 
they learn that a one inch ad- 
vertisement costs $84 for a single 
insertion in one magazine that is 
mentioned, and that a page a year, 
in the same, will cost $48,000, go 
away with an impression that it 
will be well to look further into 
the matter before deciding to take 
the plunge. There will be inter- 
esting and surprising episodes 
now and then, more likely to be 
recalled at a later day than spe- 
cially noted ‘at the time. Some- 
times unpromising customers will 
develop into good ones and again 
an apparently honest enterprise 
will turn out to be. a trick or a 
fraud. Once a very shabby and, 
in appearance, rather stupid man 
wished to advertise a music box 
which the sold for a dollar; and 
the announcement said it would 
play eight tunes. His first invest- 
ment in advertising was $1.25, but 
there came frequent orders after- 


No. 6. 


‘wards, sometimes amounting to 
as much as $5, One day the office 
was surprised to see him produce 
four hundred very much soiled 
one dollar bills and authorize the 
insertion of ‘his advertisement to 
the full amount. Inquiry elicited 
the fact that his “music box” was 
what is known as a mouth har- 
monica; somewhat box-like in 
appearance maybe but hardly 
enough so to warrant being called 
a music box. It would certainly 
play eight tunes, or eighty, for 
that matter; or as many as the 
performer knew, but the man said 
eight seemed to be a more en- 
ticing number to advertise than 
any other. 

There were instances where 
some one would advertise an un- 
objectionable book, but so word 
the announcement as to lead the 
reader to a something 
salacious. The book commonly 
sent would be a cheap testament 
or bible; so cheap in fact, that the 
margin of profit would be consid- 
erable. Some one used to tell of 
an instance where a man adver- 
tised to send, for one dollar,a piece 
of good advice that might be the 
means of preventing serious in- 
jury. To those who sent the 
money he enclosed a printed slip 
reading; “Many persons have 
been seriously injured by the 
careless use of a knife. My ad- 
vice to you, therefore, my friend, 
is ‘Always whittle from you.’” A 
man who advertised an article al- 
most indispensable to married 
people or those who are about to 
be married, sent in return for the 
dollar a linen pocket handkerchief 
that would have been dear at ten 
cents. It was related that one 
impulsive miss, when remitting the 

price specially stipulated that the 
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article should come to hand “be- 
fore next Thursday night.” 

It was a theory with me, in the 
early days, that we stood in a 
position between advertiser and 
publisher, taking no responsibility 
for the thing advertised, content- 
ing ourselves with guaranteeing 
to the publisher the payment for 
the service performed: leaving on 
him the onus of deciding whether 
or not it was a service that it 
would be well for him to under- 
take. Finally we found ourselves 
obliged to recede—in part at least 
—from this position; for as our 
business was generally clean and 
straight, the newspapers seemed 
to fall into the way of accepting 
without question anything we 
might send, so long as the price 
was right—and sometimes when it 
was not. On one occasion Jacob 
Munsell, the antiquarian publish- 


er at Albany, brought out a book 
telling a great many interesting 
details about a social practice that 
had prevailed among the early 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and contain- 
ing some verses and details that 


were not just what would be 
chosen for family reading; al- 
though, no doubt, vastly interest- 
ing to antiquarians, and those who 
made collections of literature that 
had for its object the perpetuating 
of the records of interesting cus- 
toms, long obsolete. This book 
was advertised in a few selected 
papers; and in a daily or any sec- 
ular weekly was well enough; but 
it so happened that one of the pa- 
pers on the list was the Church- 
man, then published at Hartford, 
Conn., by the same _ estimable 
gentleman who controls its for- 
tunes to-day. He was well ac- 
quainted with our Mr. Kent, who 
was an Episcopalian by marriage 
and an important and influential 
member of Dr. Houghton’s 
Little Church Around the Corner; 
and on account of the good un- 
derstanding that existed, direc- 
tions had been given, at the 
Churchman office, that nothing 
coming from our agency should 
be subjected to censorship. The 
publisher was absent, his order 
was in force, it was press day; 
and when the paper appeared the 


. 


advertisement of the book about 
BUNDLING seemed to be about the 
most conspicuous thing on the 
page where it appeared. One 
would hardly expect a moderate 
Churchman to exhibit so much 
indignation as that publisher dis- 
played when he came to our office 
to remonstrate, and I believe that 
from that time forth his office 
censor has been much more care- 
ful to scrutinize everything offer- 
ed for the advertising columns; 
and we, on our part, realized that 
we should have to assume some- 
what more responsibility than we 
had hitherto been inclined to ac- 
knowledge. 

False promises held out in ad- 
vertisements have been of incal- 
culable injury to the business of 
honest advertisers, and it is grati- 
fying to notice that such an- 
nouncements as are open to criti- 
cism, are being gradually elimi- 
nated from the columns of the 
more respectable journals and 
magazines, 

Before the foundation of our 
agency there was a certain adver- 
tisement that became famous from 
the newspaper comment that its 
phraseology induced. It an- 
nounced that a retired physician, 
“whose sands of life had nearly 
run out,’ had discovered a-won- 
derful remedy for certain serious 
ills, and would give the recipe, 
free, to anyone who cared to 
write to him. It soon appeared 
that one of the ingredients, al- 
though known to science, was not 
easy to procure, because it was 
only produced in a remote coun- 
try, and no one had any very high 
Opinion of its merits. The ad- 
vertiser, however, had plenty of 
it; and, as a consequence, all his 
prescriptions came, eventually, to 
him to be filled. After a while 
the scheme played itself out, and 
the “old physician,” a man then 
of about forty years, set out to 
discover some other thing that 
would tend to clog the sands of 
his own life and cause them to run 
more smoothly and pleasantly as 
well as more slowly. He finally 
hit upon a cure for epilepsy, and 
would come to our office from 
week to week, always with a dif- 

(Continued on paye 6.) 
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Honest Circulation is The 
Soil Upon Which Successful 


Advertising is Sown. 


Think It Over! 


i—The experienced general advertiser values 
honest circulation statements. They 
should bea part and parcel of every adver- 
tising contract, as it is on this basis only 
that you can honestly measure the value 
of a newspaper. 

2—When buying advertising space in Minne- 
apolis, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Montreal, it is essential that you 
be guided in your investment by the fol- 
lowing superior home Evening News- 
papers. 

3—Each paper represents honest circulation, 
first, last and all the time—soil upon 
which successful advertising is sown in 
each respective city. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS. 

THE WASHINCTON STAR. 
THE MONTREAL STAR. 


Understand these mediums are superior 
evening newspapers, and are delivered into 
the homes at a time when there is leisure and 
inclination for reading. 

Lead all competitors in the amount of 
advertising carried. 

Can you be interested further? 


Special Representatives: 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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ferently worded advertisement; 
but the drawing power of none 
seemed to come up to his require- 
ments. Finally, however, he be- 
gan to repeat a certain formula of 
words which he said was a suc- 
cess. It also announced a recipe 
or a secret, and in the body of the 
advertisement there appeared this 
sentence: “This discovery was re- 
vealed to the Doctor in such a 
providential manner that he has 
felt that he should be doing 
wrong were he to refrain from 
making it generally known.” He 
said that those words “revealed in 
a providential manner” were now 
worth a good living to him. Since 
that day the “old” doctor’s sands 
of life actually have run entirely 
out, and no one at present ap- 
pears to be giving away his provi- 
dential discovery. 

We had another case where 
the change of a word, in- 
stead of the insertion of a 
phrase, proved the salvation of 
an advertisement. A_ certain 


gunsmith, in Pittsburg, had built 
up a trade in cheap guns ob- 


tained from army sales and other 
sources; and succeeding so well, 
had bought a great number of one 
sort, which he advertised at a low 
price, announcing that they were 
“the celebrated Springfield Mus- 
kets.” So confident was he of 
success that he gave an order for 
the insertion of his four line an- 
nouncement in sO many papers 
that the bill figured up the very 
respectable amount of something 
over $1,800; but ‘to his surprise, 
the responses were few; and those 
that did come, wanted some other 
kind of a gun. No one seemed to 
care to possess a Springfield 
Musket; and the advertising ap- 
peared likely to result in an al- 
most total loss of a sum that was 
of material consequence to a man 
in his comparatively small way of 
business. Finally he became im- 
pressed with the idea that it was 
the Musket that the people did 
not want, and, by his direction, 
the word was dropped and Bar- 
rels substituted. No sooner had 
the change appeared than the ad- 
vertisement began to produce the 
effect that had been counted on, 


and more. While no one would 
have anything to do with “the 
celebrated Springfield Muskets,” 
everybody, boy and man, seemed 
in haste to get in an order for a 
gun having the “celebrated 
Springfield Barrels” before the 
supply should be exhausted. 

It was interesting to note, too, 
how a small advertiser would 
now and then develop into a large 
one. The first time I ever saw 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, I 
canvassed him for an order, and . 
we agreed upon $72 as the price. 
The advertisement was of a pat- 
ent medicine called Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy. The office 
looked so bare and unpromising, 
that after capturing the order, I 
was inclined to skirmish around 
to see if I cduld not get payment 
in advance; and finally succeeded, 
by making a moderate discount. 
Were I still in business I should 
be glad to book an order to-day, 
from the same man, for $72,000 
or $720,000 and he would not be 
allowed much of a discount 
Should he offer to cash up the 
whole sum in advance. 

There was one occasion when 
I was induced to go personally to 
a place on the east side of 
Broadway, below Wall Street, in 
response to an application. It was 
a small office, up three flights of 
stairs, in a loft over some sort of 
a warehouse. There, at a desk, 
sat a man who talked with me 
long and earnestly. I demanded 
$62.50 for the service required, 
and he wanted a reduction. I 
urged that the price named was 
what everybody would have to 
pay, and went so far as to assert 
that I did not think it would be 
fair to charge full price to the 
man who trusted me and gave the 
order in confidence, and then do 
the same work for a smaller sum 
for one who not only did not have 
confidence in me but also made a 
great deal of trouble and annoy- 
ance by seeking to break the price. 
He took exception to all I said, 
and asserted that the man who 
paid out money in a wholesale, 
liberal way was generally one who 
also made it in that way, while 
the small man, who made little, 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Since it is true, that— 


“In Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin” 


there can be no escape from the 





conclusion that the advertiser 





can reach nearly everybody 
in Philadelphia through The 
Bulletin. 


Net daily average circulation for September, 
2 07,926 copies a day. 


“The Bulletin’s’’ circulation figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies have been omitted. 


Rate, a flat one, twenty-five cents an agate ttne. 
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must be careful of every cent, 
and was really entitled to a con- 
sideration that the other did not 
need and would not ask for. 
I did not yield to the argument 
but a remembrance of it often 
recurred to me in later days. 
This man was a Mr. R. T. Bush. 
He was then advertising for 
agents to sell what he called a 
“Woven Wire Clothes Line,” made 
of a galvanized braided wire. I 
had known something of him pre- 
viously, as selling agent for a 
sewing machine that ‘was said to 
infringe certain patents that were 
highly valued by richer companies, 
and who had finally succeeded in 
driving him out of business. A 
little later—it seemed a very little 
while—and his name was in all 
the papers, as owner of a cele- 
brated yacht, and he was offering 
a prize of $10,000 to a yachtsman 
who should cross the Atlantic, or 
do some other specified thing, in 
less time than some other had 
done—or something of that sort. 
He was also owner and publisher 
of a magazine which was just 


then being promoted in a manner 


that made it conspicuous. The 
funds that had widened his views 
of expenditure did not, however, 
come from sales of the Woven 
Wire Clothes Line, but arose 
from his having embarked, suc- 
cessfully, in oil refining, and 
finally negotiated a satisfac- 
tory combination with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s enterprise. He had 
a warehouse in Maiden Lane and 
conducted business under the firm 
name of Denslow & Bush. In 
Pearson’s ‘Magazine for May, 
1905, one may read a good ac- 
count of the yacht race and see 
a picture of the boat that belonged 


to Mr. Bush. 


At one time Chesman and 
Moore lived at a boarding house 
in the city and became acquainted 
with a fellow boarder who was in- 
terested in a baking powder. I 
used to hear a good deal about it, 
and there was talk of advertising 
it; but times changed—Moore 
died, Chesman married the lady 
who kept the house—and has 
doubtless had no board to pay for 
the last thirty years—and the other 


boarder got himself absorbed into 
or consolidated with the Royal 
Baking Powder Co., and at a later 
day rose to the control of that 
and of all, or practically all, the 
other Baking Powder interests, 
and is now engaged in furnishing 
the money to discover the North 
Pole, and other scientific amuse- 
ments, he ‘being no other than 
that Mr. William Ziegler* of 
whom we read a good deal in the 
papers from day to day. 

It is customary to consider it 
advisable to change the subject 
matter of an advertisement every 
issue, yet I recall two examples 
that have appeared in papers and 
magazines, with some regularity, 
for a good deal more than forty 
years; without being changed at 
all. One of these was originally 
put forth by Dr. Donald Kennedy, 
of Roxbury, Mass., now Boston. 
The other appears more frequent- 
ly of late years in the columns of 
the New York Herald, and a few 
other high grade papers and mag- 
azines. I am _ speaking of the 
complexion preparation of Dr. T. 
Felix Gourard, which most peo- 
ple will recall having seen. When 
I first met Dr. Gourard, about 
1866, he was a little past eighty, 
but had recently been married to 
a woman whose years numbered 
scarcely a fourth of his; and the 
old gentleman was vastly proud 
of the baby that had come into 
the family, and I thought he had 
occasion to be so. Many years 
after I read in the New York 
Sun, where whatever you see is 
so, that—speaking of the marriage 
of old men—those of sixty may 
have children, those of seventy 
years are likely to have them and 
those of eighty are sure to. I 
then realized, this being the un- 


avoidable outcome, there was 
really nothing in the case of the 
good old Doctor to be specially 


worthy of comment. 
There are people now living in 


*Since this paragraph was written 
Mr. Ziegler has been called to his last 
account, being the sixth person men- 
tioned in these papers who, alive at the 
time of mention, have passed away in 
the comparatively few weeks that Lave 
intervened. Verily it behooves those of 
us who remain to be ever ready to go 
hence. 
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Roxbury who remember “Dr.” 
Donald Kennedy, as a poor man, 
a laborer, who went about, from 
time to time, digging burdock 
roots, in back yards and by the 
roadside, wherever they chanced 
to grow; and later saw him, with 
a basket on his arm, selling his 
famous “Medical Discovery” from 
house to house and from store to 
store. It would cure every dis- 
ease that flesh is heir to “except 
thunder humor.” [ have never 
seen any one who could tell me 
what “thunder humor” is, or was, 
but I have met more than one 
who has given me accounts of Dr. 
Kennedy's great success, the 
wealth that came to him, his 
numerous kindly acts, his willing- 
ness to extend a helping hand, 
and have been told that he was a 
good citizen, and such a man, in 
every way, as those who were 
brought in contact with him were 
proud to count as an acquaintance 
or friend. 

There was a certain Dr. Olcott, 
who advertised a great deal; and 
who, on one occasion, had asked 
that a representative from our 
office should be sent to interview 
him on the placing of a consider- 
able contract. He had an office 
not far from Chatham Square, 
and gave free medical consulta- 
tions. He promoted two- separ- 
ate remedies. One was for inter- 
nal application, and known as the 
Pain Annihilator with great em- 
phasis on the 4. The other was 
for external use and designated 
as Pain Paint. I went in per- 
son to confer with the Doctor, 
and happened to get there at an 
hour when his free consultations 
were in full blast. The room 
was full of men, women and 
children, all in need of med- 


ical aid; and one by one they 
approached the Doctor, each tell- 
ing his or her story; then the 
Doctor would ask:a question or 
two, and give his prescription. 
There seemed to be a great simi- 
larity in the needs of all. I 
listened while a distressed father 
related the particulars of an afflic- 
tion from which a son of his was 
suffering; the Doctor cut him 
short after a time, saying “I 


should give him the ANNIHILA- 
Tor.” “But,” said the man, “his 
trouble is on his face, not inter- 
nal.” “Oh!” said the Doctor, “in 
that case I should apply the Pain 
Paint.” I found that the one rem- 
edy or the other would fit every 
case in the room; and at a table 
near by, there stood an attendant, 
prepared to deliver the prescrip- 
tion—all made up, and costing a 
dollar a bottle. Dr. Olcott must 
have done a profitable business. 
His most successful advertisement 
had a picture of,the ‘head and face 
of a man suffering from neural- 
gia, who was surrounded by lili- 
putian imps all engaged in tortur- 
ing him with various instruments, 
One, I well remember, had a great 
auger with which he was em 
with much industry, into a well- 
chosen point on the patient’s fore- 
head, just above the space be- 
tween the eyes. : 

Among the best advertised pro- 
prietary articles during and just 
after the Civil War was Drake’s 
Plantation Bitters. The sale at 
one time reached very nearly a 
million dollars a year at whole- 
sale. I remember, very well, an 
occasion in the early sixties, when 
two young men came to Boston, 
had a big room over a wholesale 
warehouse in Commercial street, 
and did some advertising for the 
Bitters. They were bright, enter- 
prising and handsome; and with 
one of them I have kept up some 
acquaintance ever since. He is 
Mr. J. Morgan Richards, the first 
president of the Sphinx Club of 
London; and more conspicuous 
and successful than any other man 
has been, in introducing Ameri- 
can proprietary articles into Great 
Britain. He comes pretty near 
being an Englishman himself now, 
but has never lost ‘his interest in 
Americans and America. A cone 
spicuous feature of the Planta- 
tion Bitters advertising was a 
mysterious combination of the 
letters and figures which read 
S. T. 1860. X. and which was dis- 
played everywhere, and puzzled 
everybody. ‘There were many in- 
quiries “What do they mean?” 
and as many explanations. One 
most commonly given was: “Start- 
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ed trade in 1860 with ten dollars 
capital.” Mr. Drake and his part- 
ner. Mr. William P. Ward, the 
present head of the Lyon Manufac- 
turing Company, owners of the old 
trademarks Lyon’s  Kathairon, 
Hagan’s Balm and Mustang Lini- 
ment, always asserted that there 
was really no meaning attached 
to the combination. It was said 
to be simply an _ advertising 
scheme to make people ask ques- 
tions; but when I knew that 
Santa Cruz rum was the basis of 
the Bitters, and noted that if the 
figures 1860 were substituted for 
the letters c-r-o-i, in the word St. 
Croix, I have thought that those 
facts and conditions might be a 
partial elucidation of the riddle: 
still Mr. Drake always insisted 
that it meant positively nothing. 
Such combinations do come to 


have an advertising value, as is 
evidenced by the three R’s of 
Radway’s Ready Relief, the three 
S’s of Swift’s Syphaletic Specific, 
the double B of Burdock Bitters, 
the P. P. P. of a certain kidney 


remedy, the C. C. C. of Cascarets 
Candy Cathartic, and dozens of 
others that might be mentioned. 
It is sometimes said that the 
sale of a proprietary article, after 
being once established, never en- 
tirely ceases; but I am told that 
three or four hundred dollars a 
year will now cover the entire 
demand for Plantation Bitters 
that were sold at the rate of near- 
ly $3,000 a day, for a period of 
some years. Hostetter’s Bitters, 
introduced about the same time, 
are said to sell now about as well 
as ever, and to have been the most 
profitable “medicine” ever put on 
the market. Col. Hostetter, when 
he died, left a fortune of eighteen 
million dollars; which nearly or 
quite equaled that left by Dr. J. 
C. Ayer of Lowell, Mass., who 
began business earlier, owned 
many preparations and advertised 
ten times as much. Verily the 
secret of successful sales by ad- 
vertising is past finding out. Many 
succeed, many fail. The man who 
succeeds once may fail when he 
tries again and, to encourage the 
public, I may as truthfully say 
that the man who fails many 
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times does not infrequently hit 
upon an eventual success, 

As further illustrating the fact 
that in the ordinary run of papers, 
in towns of moderate size, adver- 
tising had no standard of value 
thirty years ago, I may relate a 
case. that came under my obser- 
vation with one of the customers 
that came to us through the pur- 
chase of the good-will of the John 
Hooper advertising business. Mr. 
Wayre, Mr. Hooper’s junior part- 
ner, brought in the list of papers, 
the estimate was made and given 
him to deliver. He looked it over 
and came to me, with a counten- 
ance very much perturbed, saying 
“This estimate amounts to less 
than $2,100.” “Yes,” was the re- 
ply. “It will go.through at those 
prices.” “It will never do,” said 
he. “We have been placing that 
order and repeating it over and 
over again, and at the paper’s rates 
it comes to over $5,000, and we 
have been charging rates and the 
firm owes us to-day more than 
$30,000 and is not very strong. If 
I should take in that estimate I 
should never get the money due.” 
“Very well” was the answer. 
“Make up the estimate yourself 
then;” and he did so and brought 
in the order at the old figures, and 
it was paid for at that rate too. 
I will not assert that. the figures 
were not cut somewhat in sending 
out the order, nor that there was 
not some protests from publishers 
that it was at a lower rate than 
they had formerly received. Iam 
glad to be able to say that Mr. 
Wayre collected the entire amount 
due on the old account as well as 
what was coming to us, before he 
removed his domicile to mother 
England, and sorry to have to re- 
late that not long after this desir- 
able stage had been reached the 
Wall Street house failed. 

Among the customers turned 
over to us by the Hooper concern 
was a firm, dealers in furniture 
and upholstery goods, B. L. Solo- 
mon & Sons by name. I had 
never seen any one connected with 
the house, but observing by the 
ledger one day that they had paid 
us something over $60,000 for ad- 
vertising in the city papers since 
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we had obtained the account I 
thought it a good thing to do to 
make myself personally known to 
so good a customer, I asked Mr. 
Moore to go with and introduce 
me. We got into a discussion 
about some trivial matter on 
which Mr. Solomon and I held 
different views. The interview 
was not a thorough success. The 
business had gone on with per- 
fect smoothness up to that time, 
but it never went so smoothly 
afterwards. This is an experience 
going to show that it is sometimes 
best to let well enough alone. 
Before the laws were so 
stringent, the lottery feature was 
conspicuous in advertising, and 
great sums were expended in ex- 
ploiting various gift. enterprises; 
some of them were conducted in 
good faith and some were not. 
We had one customer whose prac- 
tice seemed to be to watch the 
papers, and when he saw an ad- 
vertisement that impressed him as 
attractive he would appropriate it, 
substitute his own name, and pro- 
ceed to do business. He always 
paid in advance, but if on any ac- 
count, or on any pretence, we were 
induced to trust him, we would 
ever after have much difficulty 
about getting our hands on that 
particular sum. One day he pro- 
duced an advertisement that he 
had found possessed pulling qual- 
ities: a list of papers was pre- 
pared and he coughed up nine 
thousand dollars, most of it in 
well worn and much soiled cur- 
rency, and planked it down—in 
advance—for the service to be ren- 
dered; but with or without suffi- 
cient reason, the  Postoffice 
authorities soon stopped his mail; 
and before we: paid him back 
what was ‘coming to him on the 
contracts that had not been com- 
pleted, we insisted upon his mak- 
ing good numerous items of $10, 
$50 or $100 that. were due for 
orders he had left, when he didn’t 
have the money in his pocket, and 
for which he would never there- 
after consent to pay at all. It 
was pay first or never pay with 
him. TI could: never understand 
the theory upon which’ he acted. 
Certain Boston houses, some of 


Il 


them well established merchants, 
did, at one time, a large business 
on a line that came to be known 
as the Dollar Sales. An attractive 
advertisement was put out invi- 
ting correspondents to invest ten 
cents in a scheme whereby every 
one who sent the money would 
obtain a right to buy, for one dol- 
lar, any one of several valuable 
things that should be named on 
a prize slip to be drawn after the 
lottery plan. Those who know 
what attractive things may be seen 
in a five cent or ten cent store, 
can understand that for a dollar 
in hand many things might be 
sold that would seem likely to cost 
much more, and out of a long list 
many people would be likely to 
select articles that would afford 
an excellent profit, when sold for 
a dollar. Now and then an article 
would be named that would be 
worth many dollars: but somehow 
those did not come out very often, 
and when they did were likely to 
fall to the lot of some person of 
well-known influence, living in a 
community where an active in- 
terest was already awakened. I 
would think I may have been paid 
as much as $100,000 in a single 
year for advertisements of this 
character, and curiously the buy- 
ers were commonly so well satis- 
fied with what they received that 
like old Father William mention- 
ed in “Alice in Wonderland,” who 
continually stood on his head and 
finding no harm came of it: 
“* Did it again and again.” 

There was a firm in New York, 
doing business in the Gift Enter- 
prise line, known as_ Elias 
Brothers. There were two or 
more of the brothers—if they 
were brothers—fine-looking dare- 
devil Sherlock Holmes sort of 
fellows. They drove stylish turn- 
outs in the park, dressed hand- 
somely, carried themselves like 
gentlemen, were quiet and sober 
in manner, and so far as I know, 
were not interfered with by the 
Postoffice people. They also in- 
vited ten cent subscriptions in a 
prize scheme wherein every inves- 
tor had a valuable chance, and in 
their case every single ticket 
eventually drew a prize, and every 
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prize was $200: but to get his 
hands on it the luckly holder was 
required to send in ten per cent 
of the face value of the prize, or 
$2u, in pursuance of some condi- 
tion specified previously, but in a 
manner so inconspicuous that it 
had generally escaped notice. 
Scarcely a day passed that some 
of our newspaper friends did not 
write us, confidentially, telling of 
the good luck that had come, ask- 
ing us to advance the ten per cent, 
receive the prize, duly forward it 
and oblige. In this way we learn- 
ed to know the inside of the 
scheme. The prize was in every 
case twenty $10 shares in “The 
Sand Hill Petroleum Company.” 
I never knew how great was 
the capital stock of that com- 
pany, nor where the Sand Hill 
was situated; but a man who 
came in contact with the senior 
member of the Elias firm used 
to tell of seeing him exhibit 
a roll containing sixty one 
thousand dollar bills, one day, 
and when putting it back in his 
pocket heard him remark, pleas- 
antly, that that was some that 
came in after he had got done 
expecting to make any money. I 
never heard of there being any 
sales of those stock certificates, 
either at $10 or 10 cents a share, 
but believe the company was reg- 
ularly incorporated—and that must 
have been some satisfaction. It 
seemed to me that there was a 
touch of grim humor in the name 
of that petroleum company. Once 
a Boston firm, dealers in cheap 
laces, Nottingham goods, found 
they had acquired an accumula- 
tion of odds and ends that it 
would be well to get rid of, and 
an advertisement ‘was put in the 
papers announcing a _ remnant 
sale, and the result was so im- 
mediate, so tremendous, so satis- 
factory, that they cut their whole 
stock into remnants, repeated and 
extended the advertising until 
their bills amounted to as much 
as $60,000; and they had a resi- 
dent buyer at Nottingham to pick 
up everything in the way of lace 
that was going. How the busi- 
ness came to an end I do not 
know, but one of the partners was 
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that Mr. Bailey whose advertise- 
ments of peculiar and useful rub- 
ber toilet articles are seen in the 
best magazines from time to time. 
If he would write the story of 
the lace remnant sales for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK I am _ confident editor 
Zingg would print it and possibly 
pay him as much as $5 for his 
literary production. 

Previous to the rise of the 
Louisiana Lottery, whose doings 
finally led to the laws that have 
driven all lottery schemes out of 
existence, the ‘building of the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Public Li- 
brary was the greatest effort in 
that line that came under my ob- 
servation, I suppose Ex-Governor 
Bramlette and his associates paid 
me as much as half a million dol- 
lars for the announcements first 
and last. A part of the scheme 
involved the giving of concerts in 
metropolitan cities; and for one 
tour of this sort, made by P. S. 
Gilmore and his celebrated band, 
I had authority to invest $50,000 
for the advertising to be done in 
a single month. The effort was 
made to secure Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra, but he would 
have none of it. One advertising 
agent made a fortune out of the 
placing of the advertising of the 
Louisiana Lottery. I did some of 
this advertising myself. I was too 
proud and too good to solicit the 
patronage, and not proud enough 
nor good enough to decline the 
orders when they came to me. 
The manager told me one day 
he should thereafter place the 
business with a neighboring 
agency, and I made no effort to 
dissuade him, and I was not sorry 
to see the business leave the 
office; but I really wish I could 
look back, and think I would have 
had the manliness to have refused 
td take the orders rather than 
know as I do, that I did take 
them, in the half-hearted way that 
I did, and thereby made it seem 
advisable to the promoters to 
carry the patronage where it 
would be received with more en- 
thusiasm. 





Rememoer that your advertisment is importe 


ant only to you. That, intypography as in 
text. it should carry only one idea—and th>* it 
should be Foor proor. 
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THE NOVEMBER 
ZINES. 


November is one of the fat 
months for the magazines, gener- 
ally exceeded in the amount of 
business carried only by Decem- 
ber. This fall there appears to be 
plenty of advertising for every- 
body. Times are excellent, ad- 
vertisers are looking forward to 
getting a share of the crop money 
that began to go West early in 
autumn, and even the minor mag- 
azines seem to have more business 
than a year ago. Some of the 
leaders show remarkable gains. 
In November, 1904, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal had 24,440 agate 
lines, while this year it has 30,200, 
a gain of thirty-one columns. Mc- 
Clure’s has 46,144 lines, against 
42,526 last year, Country Life in 
America 26,808 against 21,452, 
Cosmopolitan 25,760 against 19,- 
380, Good Housekceping 21,728 
against 14,592, Designer 14,602 
against 11,658. The ‘Christmas 


MAGA- 


issue this year ought to tell an 
interesting story about prosperity. 
* 


* * 


Henry Holt, the well-known 
publisher, touches on book adver- 
tising in his article in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic, “The Commercial- 
ization of Literature.” In his 
opinion American publishers have 
overdone spread-eagle book ad- 
vertising, and he 
three failures among publishers 
can be traced to prodigal compe- 
tition in the use of big newspa- 
per spaces. The public that de- 
cides the fate of a book, especially 
a novel, is small and disinclined 
to put faith in a publisher’s own 
announcements, according to Mr. 
Holt. The more it is pestered with 
black-type claims the less likely 
is it to buy and recommend. 
While many figures are given as 
to the amount that should be 
spent on a. book, or. by a publisher 
in a year, and there is much sound 
reasoning in his deductions, the 
writer appears to have missed 
what is the vital point of the book 
publishing situation as viewed by 
advertising men—that, is, that 
there are many great publics such 
as the farm population which have 


believes that . 
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never been approached by the 
book publisher. Farmers buy 
millions of dollars worth of 
worthless subscription works and 
other literary trash. Proper ad- 





ADVERTISING INLEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR NOVETFIBER. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks (*] indicate magazines that state their 
advertising space is sold only for cash.) 
Pages Ag. Lines 
McClure’s . 206 = 46,144 
Harper’s Monthly. 38,855 
unsey’s. 34,160 
BRON? (CONE) occ cacaae 31,640 
Scribner’s 31,066 
*Ladies’ 
30,200 
29,762 
275552 


26,808 
25,760 
24,955 
24,231 


*Everybody’s 
*Country Life in America 
Ss a ee 
Cosmopolitan 
*Delineator (cols.)......... 
World’s Work 
American Illustrated Maga- 
235744 
23,240 | 
21,728 


20,694 


19,775 
19,712 
18,890 
18,494 
18,376 
17,472 
16,744 
15,134 
14,002 
14,336 
14,043 
14,000 
13,888 
13,848 


System (Oct.)......os0cccees 
Good Housekeeping 
Business Man’s Magazine 
| Ee ee 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.).........++ 
*Four-Tracke News 
Success (cols.)........0000 
Atlantic Monthly 
Country Calendar (cols.) 
Reader Magazine 
National Magazine 
Harper’s Bazaar 
*Designer (cols. on Baw. siwecieee 
Red Book.. eiennio 
World To-Day... 
Pearson’s 
AITMENES sciiscscccicseoss 
Outing Magazine 
"Gola ’s Booklovers 
agaz 
*New a Ween’ 's Maga- 
PNG MOAI): \ovevcsecsees 
Normal Instructor (cols.).. 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 
Metropolitan 
American Homes and Gar- 
oS ee 
Lippincott’s 
Housekeeper (cols. Vic 
*Woman’s Magazine (cols.) 
Men and Women (cols.).. 
Bookman.... 
Critic 


13,812 


13,767 
13,695 
13,344 
12,768 


12,540 
12,432 
12,319 
11,167 
11,088 
10,498 
10,183 

91464 


8,960 
8,535 
8,288 


Is.) 8,206 
Theater Magazine (cols.).. 8,044 
Garden Magazine (cols)... 7,428 
Recreation (Oct.).......+++ 7,168 
Madame (cols.).........++ 6,786 
Ce eee 6,496 
Smart Set 6,021 
Popular Magazine........ 5 824 
Gunter’s Magazine 5,712 
Human Life (Oct—cols.).. 43717 

4,704 
» 2,872 


Stra 

Technical World cel 
zine. 

Suburban Life (cols. ‘9 

Overland Monthly (Oct. ie 

House Beautiful (Oct— 


*Benziger’s Magazine (cols.) 
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ADVERTISING IN LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising— 
asterisks [*) indicate magazines that state 
their aavertising space is sold only for cash.) 


Cc 
Fo mg Evening Post... 


Collier’s 
Outlook (pages) 
Literary — 
Churchman. . 


Ag. Lines 
39,993 
395507 
36,100 
29,283 
21,203 


Week ending October 7: 


- 


eet = Evening Post.. 


Independent (pages). 
a aaa Sunday Maga- 


Town T: opics. . . 
*Scientific American...... 
*Public Opinion. 
*Christian Herald 

Leslie’s Weekly.. 

Harper’s Week| 

Illustrated Outdoor News 

Week ending October 14 : 
> ee 
*Seturday Evening “Post... 

Collier’s 

Literary Digest 

Outlook (pages)..... psees 
*Christian Herald 
*Associated ney _—* 

PR Licawe-o x 

Churchman .. 
*Public Opinion 

Illustrated Outdoor News 

Town Topics..........+++ 

Independent (pages) 

a PE err rerrre 
*Scientific American 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Harper’s Weekly 


Week ending October 21: 
*=aturday Evening Post... 


eeeereee 


CROTOMEIMR.....000000- « : 
*Christian Herald 
Independent (pages)..... 
Outlook (pages)... .. 
*Scientific American. 
Town Topics. 
*Public Opinion 
Leslie’s Weekly 
Illustrated Outdoor News 
Harper’s Weekly 
Week ending October 28 : 
Outlook (pages) 
Collier's. ; 
*Saturday Evening Post . 
Vogue 
Literary Digest 
*Christian Herald.. 
Town Topics 
— Sunday Maga- 


Sereer’ 's Weekly 
Churchman. . ..... 
Leslie's Weekly. 
Independent (pags). 
*Pubiic Opinion 
*Scientific American 


*Life 

Illustrated Outdoor * ews 
Totals for October : 

VOgue..cocccccesecess 


Ag. Lines 
12,890 
10,286 


22,040 
11,210 
7:570 
71244 
6,436 
6,056 
4,782 


45596 
4,531 
3,777 
31692 
35545 
3,184 
2,973 
2,760 
1,876 


47,683 


18,901 

*Associated Sunday Maga- 
Pe Kone 18,267 
Independent (pages) 18,105 
*Christian Herald 17 906 
Town Topics 16,274 
*Public Opinion 14,552 
*Scientific American 14,052 
Leslie’s Weekly 12,290 
Harper’s Weekly 11,111 
Illustrated Outdoor News : 91336 





vertising of good novels and 
miscellaneous works, together 
with moderate-priced editions, 
might ‘be substituted for this truck 
through advertising. No Ameri- 
can publisher has ever tried out 
the proposition. One of the most 
successful publishing houses is a 
concern in Indianapolis which 
has advertised ‘extensively, even 
sensationally, but always in chan- 
nels far from the bookish public 
proper. That three large publish- 
ing houses have been led into bank~ 
ruptcy by competitive advertising 
is not an argument against liberal 
advertising of books, but simply 
one against methods. When the 
right publisher finds out how 
books can be advertised, there will 
probably be no limit to the amount 
of money that can be spent. 
* x x 


Some of the ultra-literary re- 
views and newspapers see in the 
"recent suspension of Longman’s 
Magazine, in London, a sign of 
deterioration in Magazines gener- 
ally. When this old review (the 
successor of the famous Fraser’s 
Magazine) withdrew from the 
field, all the literary scolds took 
occasion to blame the ten-centers 
for lowering of standards, and’ 
this chorus of abuse increased 
when Macmillan’s, another Eng- 
lish magazine, came down from a 
shilling to sixpence. Some of 
the critics saw in these changes 
an indication that no magazine 
can sell nowadays without pic- 
tures. But the Bookman, in a 
sensible editorial, pointed out that 
the reason for Longman’s death 
was simple senility. Once a great 
power in the English _ peri- 
odical field, it became a tradition, 
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and then the echo of a tradition, 
heavy, spiritless and not in touch 
with the times. Modernization 
would have helped it financially 
and could not have hurt its 
standards. 

* * * 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
another magazine in preparation, 
the Farm Magazine, the first num- 
ber of which will appear about 
February 1. Its editorial policy 
has not been exactly determined 
yet, but it will deal with matters 
like soil analysis, fertilizers, fancy 
birds and stock and general farm 
subjects. The price will not be 
more than ten cents, and may be 
five, for it is designed to be a 
national farm periodical, appeal- 
ing to the real farmer rather than 
the amateur, and this means a 
large circulation instead of the 
select clientele of the Garden 
Magazine and Country Life in 
America. ‘The firm believes that 
there is a field for a better farm 
publication than is now to be had. 
Such a magazine will also be of 
service in a project of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. to advertise novels 
and miscellaneous books to the 
farm population. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 


George Randolph Chester, a popular fiction 
writer, has become associate editor of Men and 
Women. 


The present rate of the Ladies’ World is $2 
aline, with discounts where 200 lines are used 
within a year. 


The Business Man’s Magazine, Detroit, 
has opened an office in London. and begins the 
issue of an English edition this month. 


The rate of the Nation. Magazine, Boston, 
has advanced from $150 to $200 a page. A 
present circulation of 224,000 copies monthly 
is claimed. 


A new magazine in English and Spanish, 
called the Pax-A merican Review, has been 
established at 12 Broadway, New York. The 
editor is Enrique Perez, and it advocates al- 
liances between South American countries. 


An eee aaa article. on “Advertising; 
n 


the Unanalyzed Industry,’’? by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr.. appeared in Human Life for 
October. Many examples of present-day 
and old-time ads were reproduced to show 
advertising development. 


Collier’s is holding an exhibition of original 
aintings by Frederic Remington, Maxfield 
arrish, Jessie Willcox Smith, the Leyden- 
deckers, A. B. Frost and other artists, made 
for illustrations in its pages, at the American 
7 Galleries, New York. It closes Novem- 
rir, 
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Suburban Life, Boston, announces an ise 
sue of 40,000 copies for November, and prom- 
ises 50,000 for the Christmas number. Its 
advertising rate is 4o cents a line, $200 per 
page. 

H. L. Simmons, vice-president of the 
Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, O., pub- 
lishers of the Moman’s Home Companion, 
has purchased the Farm News, monthly, of 
that city, and resigns to head a company that 
will publish it. he Farm News is nearly 
twenty-five years old. 

tlarper’s Weekly issued a special Chicago 
and Western number October 28, the center il- 
lustration in which was a double-page view of 
Chicago originally made for the catalogues of 
Butler Bros., that city. Its appearance ‘in 
such a place in a magazine of this character is 
an interesting indication of the quality of ad- 
vertising pictures. 


The Postoffice Department raised an ob- 
jection to the App. eton’s Booklovers Maga- 
zine ad contest. Permitting readers to select 
the best ads and giving prizes according to the 
number of replies received is, according to the 
postal authorities, a violation of the lottery law. 
Hereafter prizes will be awarded for the best 
opinion scnt in by readers, irrespective of the 
ads themselves, decision being made bya board 
of advertising men. 


A special issue of the Studivissued recently, 
devoted to photography, containing specimens 
of the best photographic work of Americans. 
Englishmen, Frenchman, Germans, Italians 
and Belgians, had to be made up wholly of 
half-tone reproductions. The publishers wished 
to present original photographic prints, but 
this is prohibited by our postal law. Photo- 
graphs cannot be used in illustration of maga- 
zines, 


Kipling’s airship story in the November 
McClure’s testifies to the English author’s 
respect for advertising. It was Kipling who 
objected to receiving American magazines 
without the ads, and now this story, which is 
supposed to deal with the year 2025 A. D., is 
written as thougli it were a paid “reader” in a 
magazine of that date, describing aerial travel. 
Under the title appears the legend “‘ McClure’s _ 
oe advertising department, June, 2025 


Vogue has moved from its offices on the tenth 
floor of Aeolian Hall, New York, to new quar- 
ters at 11-15 East 24thstreet. This building is 
opposite the Metropolitan Life structure. now 
rapidly becoming an uptown advertising center. 
Through error in its mailing list copies of 
Vogue were not rece‘ved in time for inclusion 
in last month’s y of the gazi 
Vogue's advertising totals for September were: 

Week Sept. 2 5,304 agate lines 
ec “ 
. 9 C) 
“ 16 “o 
“« as 
“ ps La) 





The subscription prices of all the Munsey 
magazines will be increased to $1.25 on Janu- 
ary 1, and this is said to be an indication that 
Munsey’s Magazine will advance to fifteen 
cents on the newsstands next year. Country 
Life in America goes to thirty-five cents on 
the newsstand with the February number, $4 a 
year direct. Subscribers receive several special 
issues selling a: fifty cents. The Christmas 
issue is to be one of these. Contrary to 
a8 a ee publishers say, fifty cents 
special issues of Country Life in America 

ways sell better than sat ola 
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William L. Fraser, for many years manager 
of the Century’s art department and a well- 
known writer on art, died October 16 in New 
York, Mr. Fraser was an Englishman, and 
had much to do with the magazine’s artistic 
development during a period of great improve- 
ments in reproductive processes, 

Charities, of New York, and the Com- 
mons. Chicago, have been merged, and now 
appear as a weekly publication, devoted to 
scientific charity. This combination will be 
the organ of a special Publicatiqgn Commit- 
tee formed to give publicity to. systematic 
philanthropy. 

The title Outing Magazine is now used in 
connection with Caspar Whitney’s publication 
instead of Outing, the former title. Accord- 
ing to Advertising Manrger A. C. Hoffman 
this monthly will be in position to guarantee a 
net monthly circulation of 100,coco copies begin- 
ning January 1. No advance in rates is to be 
made 

Human Life, the new Boston monthly, 
already claims a large circulation, though just 
beginning its second volume. The issue for 
October was 85,000 copies according to the pub- 
lishers. Advertising in this magazine is not 
only guaranteed, and readers reimbursed for 
bona fide losses, but all readers are invited to 
call attention to what they consider to be 
objectionable advertising in its pages. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal’s average circu- 
lation the past year has been 1,086,000, and is 
expected to reach the 1,200,000 mark this win- 
ter. The Saturday /vening Post will prob- 
ably have a substantial increase, too—the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company has always believed 
in building circulation in true Philadelphia 
fashion, paying more attention to solidity than 
rapidity. ore than $16,000 worth of adver- 
tising was declined for lack of room in the 
Fournal’s October issue. 

The Associated Sunday Magazine has 
purchased a serial story by A. Conan Doyle, 
ata cost of $25,000, and will, it is said, con- 
duct a special advertising campaign to an- 
nounce it, preg oo a or the news- 
papers that use this Sunday feature. This 
magazine has been so successful since it got 
fairly a-going that there are rumors of an 
imitator being started. The Associated 
Sunday Magazine can be used by only one 
paper inacity. At present it is a part of 
the Boston Post, New York 7ribune, Chica- 
go Record-Herald, St. Louis Republic, 
Pittsburg Post, Philadelphia Press, Wash- 
ington Post and Baltimore Hera/d. 

The Jndependent is now published a day 
later every week. Its forms close late 
Tuesday afternoon, and the magazine 
reaches many readers on Thursday. ‘This 
gives opportunity to include many import- 
ant news matters, The Independent is- 
nearly sixty years old—fifty-eight, to be ex- 
act. It began in 1848, asa great square sheet 
of four pages, valued not only as a periodi- 
cal, but for cutting dress patterns and cov- 
ering pantry shelves. Originally Congre- 

ational, though liberal in creed, it came into 
om in opposition to a party in that Church 
which upheld slavery. To-day it is as little 
theological in tone as the Outlook, or perhaps 
even less so, and as a weekly magazine re- 
view, containing original, timely articles, 
seems to filla need supplied by no other pub- 
lication, and to have a clientele small but 
select. 

Pearson’s is fighting the subscription agen- 
cies, which become nines about this 
time of year with clubbing offers. In cone 
nection with an organization formed recently, 
known as the National Association of News- 
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dealers, Booksellers and Stationers, an effort 
is to be made to divert this business to the 
regular newsdealer. Regular clubbing of- 
fers are made to which any one can subscribe 
at his newsdealer's, and a catalogue of com- 
binations has been issued. Among the mag- 
azines advertised on this basis are Pearson’s, 
Review of Reviews; Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Literary Digest, Cosmopolitan, 
World To-Day, Suburban Life, Appleton’s 
Booklovers, American Magazine, House- 
keeper, Four-Track News, Lippincott’s, Na- 
tional Magazine, Harper’s Bazaar, Reader, 
etc, 


A 


———- +o 
LAWYER’S TRUTHFUL AD- 
VERTISEMENT., 


A lawyer, who lives in a provincial 
town, had a horse that “always stopped 
and refused to cross a certain bridge 
leading out of the city.” Neither 
coaxing nor whipping would make him 
go when he approached the bridge. He 
therefore advertised him in this way: 

“HORSE FOR SALE, 
To be sold for no other reason than 
that the owner wants to get out of 
town,” 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Average 
Circulation” 149,28 [ 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 














DAY BY DAY 


Year In and Year Out 


Every day of the year a statement 
of the circulation of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD for each day of 
the previous month is printed on 
the editorial page. 

No other Chicago morning 
paper prints this constant record. 


CIRCULATION FROM JANUARY I 
TO JUNE 30, 1905: 


Average per day, 148,520 
Average Sunday, 202,738 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD = HERALD 
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THE GERMAN PRESS. 


In the United States to-day $ 
there are more than 10,000,000 ! 
German speaking, German read- 
ing people. Greater New York 
alone contains 500,000 of these, 
and the other cities in the metro- 
politan district as many more. 
Philadelphia has 350,000, a very 
large number as compared with 
the total population. And in the 
country districts this Teutonic 
people is scattered from Maine to 
California. In the South their 
representation remains small, but 
immigration to this section of the 
country has never been encourag- 
od as it has been elsewhere. Some 
ui the western agricultural States, 
especially, have been well-nigh 
pre-empted by Germans—cultivat- 
ed, thrifty, prosperous people who 
have a greater purchasing power 
than the representatives of any 


other nationality in this country. 
To reach the German millions 
there are but 748 periodicals pub- 
lished in the country in the Ger- 
man language, according to this 
year’s edition of Rowell’s Ameri- 


can Newspaper Directory. This 
number includes metropolitan 
dailies and little local weeklies, 
religious and agricultural publica- 
tions, literary magazines and class 
publications devoted to brewing, 
printing, the drug trade, insurance 
and the like. 

Numerous as the publications 
are their circulations are generally 
small. 

In thirteen States, viz., Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Georgia, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Rhode Isl- 
and, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia 
and West Virginia, there is nota 
single German paper which has a 
circulation supposed to exceed 
1,000 copies, and in fourteen other 
States no paper_whatever is pub- 
lished in the Gérman language. 
No German publication in Colora- 
do, District of Columbia, Okla- 
homa, Oregon or South Dakota 
has a rating in the Directory in 
excess of 2,250. In the great 
States of Indiana, Kansas and 
Washington there is no German 
paper which has a rating accord- 
ed as high as G, which signified a 
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circulation of more than 4,000. To 
— one more step,:no paper 

n the commonwealths of Califor- 
a. Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts and Michigan is 
supposed to have a circulation so 
great as 7,500. 

In all the 750 odd German pa- 
pers just 62 have enough faith in 
the value of their publication to 
submit circulation statements to 
the 1905 Directory. But nine 
German periodicals in the State 
of Illinois reported circulation, and 
in six of these cases the figures 
fell below 5,000. New York State 
furnishes five German papers 
which tell circulation, and the 
highest figures, 7,262, come from 
a Brooklyn weekly. 

The one great and supreme fact 
to be derived from all the above 
is that the ten millions of Ger- 
mans do not all depend upon pa- 
pers printed in their mother 
tongue for their reading. If they 
did, the circulation of such papers 
would be far higher than it is, and 
if the circulation were better the 
publishes would not be so reti- 
cent about the figures. They would 
become sensible of the value of 
circulation ratings to them, and 
they would be anxious to have 
their own figures appear in the 
Directory, instead of ratings in 
Roman letters indicating that they 
cannot, or at least do not, fur- 
nish a statement similar to that 
required of other competing pa- 
pers. 

The truth is that the Germans 
accustom themselves to American 
habits more readily than any of 
the other Europeans who come to 
our shores, and perhaps they learn 
the English language more rapid- 
ly than the rest. The younger 
element, and especially those born 
in the country, are anxious to be 
considered out-and-out Ameri- 
cans, and they prefer papers print- 
ed in English. If the German pa- 
pers are in the home at all, it is 
for the “old folks,” who started 
for America too late in life for the 
language of the Fatherland to be 
supplanted in their esteem by the 
less cumbersome tongue, printed 
in far more readable characters. 

It must not be understood that 
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the German press is wholly weak, 
for there are a few papers among 
them which stand out with espe- 
cial prominence and compare most 
favorably with their English con- 
temporaries. Chief among these, 
of the dailies, is the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, easily the fore- 
most foreign journal in the Uni- 
ted States. Though no circula- 
tion statement has ever been 
forthcoming, it is not because the 
paper could not make a creditable 
showing, if it would, but rather 
because the Staats-Zeitung be- 
longs to that conservative class of 
papers which consider it unbe- 
coming to tell the Directory, for 
advertisers, just how much they 
are paying for when they contract 
for space. Among German dailies 
its position is like that of the 
London Times among the news- 
papers of Great Britain. Other 
Papers print more copies—more 
than twice as many—but not one 
approaches it in the influence it 
exerts. The Staats-Zeitung is the 
only German paper that has been 
awarded the so-called Gold 
Marks, denoting that advertisers 
value the paper more for the class 
and quality of its circulation than 
for the mere number of copies 
printed. 

Apart fom the Staats-Zecitung, 
advertisers would not go far 
astray if they used no German 
publications other than those with 
figure ratings in the Directory. A 
glance at the advertising pages of 
such papers, compared with the 
papers which do not submit state- 
ments of circulation, would seem 
to indicate, indeed, that this plan 
is pretty generally followed. In 
Philadelphia it is the Gazette, 
with an average circulation for 
1904 of 49,083, which stands far in 
the fore. In Chicago the Abend 
Post, showing 44,815 daily, is far 
in the lead. The Germania in 
Milwaukee, which had an average 
of 24,608 last year, has a lead 
which is undisputed. Most of the 
daily’s circulation is within the 
city limits, but the weekly is ex- 
ceedingly strong outside and 
showed an average for 1904 of 
08,406. There are 300,000 people 
in Milwaukee and, as over two- 


thirds of these are German by de- 
scent, the important position of 
the Germania-Abend-Post may be 
readily realized. Other dailies, 
which consider it important to tell 
their circulation and which have 
no rivals, other than English pa- 
pers, in their respective fields, are 
the St. Paul Volkszeitung, the 
Newark, N. J., Freie Zeitung and 
the Rochester, N. Y., Abend Post. 

Among weeklies, the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Freie Presse occupies 
a pre-eminent position, and claims 
the largest German circulation in 
America—without exception, Its 
average for a year ending with 
January, 1905, was 149,281. It, 
at least, is one German paper that 
every general advertiser ought to 
use. 

There are at least three farm 
papers, printed in German, which 
deserve especial notice. The one 
which has the largest circulation 
is the weekly Deutsch-Amerikan 
Farmer of Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
last yearly average of which 
showed a circulation of 146,367. In 
Milwaukee is published Der Haus 
und Bauern Freund, with 104,064, 
and in Winona, Minn., the Na- 
tional Farmer, a _ semi-weekly 
with 19,500 circulation. In pre- 
paring an agricultural list in the 
West one would be apt to think 
twice before omitting all of these 
papers, if he cared to reach the 
wide-awake German farmers, 

But after all has been said in 
favor of the German press, it must 
be remembered that at best it is 
merely an adjunct to the real 
American press printed in the Eng- 
lish language. Papers enterprising 
enough to secure circulation are, 
as a rule, far-seeing enough to 
make the true facts known from 
the house-tops. The German pa- 
pers that do this may be used to 
advantage in filling in the gaps 
found in the advertiser’s list, but 
as a rule the others are likely to 
prove a disappointing experiment. 


a 


THE passenger department of the Louisville 
& Nashville, ‘at Louisville, publishes a new 
edition of its fine brochure on the Mammoth 
Cave, Ky. Italso has a chapter on Colossal 
Cavern, a more recent discovery, with views 
and maps of both, historical notes and much 
other information about these wonders. 
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WRITING BANK COPY. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING OF THE 
COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK, OF BALTIMORE, IS 
PREPARED BY ITS PRESIDENT— 
“WHEN THERE IS NOTHING TO 
ADVERTISE, NOR A GOOD WORD TO 
SAY FOR A BANK, IT IS TIME TO 
CLOSE THE DOORS.” 


An extended review of the ad- 
vertising of the Commercial and 
Farmers’ National Bank, of Balti- 
more, appeared in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ INK. At the request 
of the Little Schoolmaster, Walter 
A. Mason, president of that insti- 
tution, has given some facts con~ 
cerning the methods followed in 
writing the ads from day to day— 
Mr. Mason originated this adver- 
tising and is the author of all the 
advertisements. 

Mr. Mason has never had any 
training as a writer, and thinks 
that his advertising might have 
more force if it were the product 
of a man skilled in newspaper 
work, Yet, on the other hand, he 
finds many evidences that the 
public wants advertising made up 
of solid facts, even though crude- 
ly presented. So long as the mat- 
ter is written in a comprehensive 
way, easy to read and digest, there 
seems to be no need for literary 
polish. He first got interested in 
bank advertising when it had be- 
come a pressing, personal neces- 
sity to him, upon his election to 
the presidency of the Commercial 
and Farmers’ National. The bank 
had suffered some adversities un- 
der a former administration, more 
through misfortune than intent. It 
has had considerable advertising 
of an adverse kind through news- 
paper accounts of its troubles. 
After the ‘reorganization and com- 
plete rehabilitation of the bank it 
seemed clear that the first thing 
necessary to success was a restor- 
ation of public confidence. The 
most practical way to regain con- 
fidence was through the same av- 
enues through which it had been 
lost—the newspapers. He _ be- 
lieved he knew his bank better 
than anyone else, knew, its quali- 
ties, and therefore became his 
own press agent and campaigner. 


i remember well my first ad- 
vertisement,” he says. “It came 
out in the Baltimore papers the 
morning following our reofganiza- 
tion. We wanted the Baltimore 
public to know that a reorganiza- 
tion had been effected and to im- 
press upon them most vividly the 
personnel of the new organization. 
So I prepared an advertisement 
of three full columns, with por- 
traits of every new director iden- 
tified with the new  manage- 
ment. The wording of this an- 
nouncement was put as_ strongly 
as it could be put, and we 
did everything that could be 
done to give it dignity. It was an 
innovation in Baltimore, and 
rather shocked some of the more 
conservative members of the com- 
munity, but its effect was instan- 
taneous, On the morning after 
this advertisement appeared in 
three leading daily papers we 
received no less than one hundred 
letters of congratulation of the 
successful reorganization of the 
Commercial and Farmers’ Na- 
tional, and knew at once that the 
Baltimore public was interested in 
us. That was the beginning, and 
we ‘have carried the campaign 
right along the same lines. We 
have gone to the Baltimore public 
with everything we thought it 
worth while for them to know, 
and which would acquaint them 
more fully with the true condition 
of our institution. Whenever we 
get to the point where we have 
nothing to advertise, nor a good 
word to say in behalf of our bank, 
then it will be time to close the 
doors.” 

The fact that he has been able 
to write convincing advertising, 
Mr. Mason attributes largely to 
his acquaintance with human na- 
ture and his knowledge of his in- 
stitution. He always puts himself 
in the position of the man who is to 
read the advertisement, and tries 
to prepare an announcement or 
“reader” such as would really in- 
terest and convince himself if he 
saw it printed in a newspaper on 
behalf of another institution. As 
a bank examiner for several years 
before forming his present con- 
nection, he worked out a number 
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of intricate problems for the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Through this experience he became 
posted on bank matters and learn- 
ed the hidden reefs and unwritten 
history of bygone banking dere- 
licts. He has always been con- 
vinced that banks have been too 
much of a mystery to the pub- 
lic, and that more confidence 
would result from the closer re- 
lationship that could be establish- 
ed by frankness and publicity. 
The principal flaw in bank adver- 
tising is a lack of confidence on 
the part of the advertising bank. 

“You know the story of the 
old lady who prayed that the 
mountains would be _ removed, 
and immediately after went to the 
door and found them still there— 
just as she had expected. Well, 
every time I prepare an advertise- 
ment I am on my mettle, and ex- 
ert every faculty to bring out 
something that is going to inter- 
est somebody and create a good 
impression on behalf of this bank. 
I do not let any advertisement go 
out that has not a little spice in 
it. I do not believe in the old 
corner cards.” 

Mr Mason considers that the 
commercial bank thas just as 
many interesting things to talk 
about as a savings bank, though 
on a different line altogether. It 
is probably easier to write adver- 
tising for a savings bank, because 
one is catering to an entirely dif- 
ferent class of people. Patrons 
of a commercial bank must be 
made to see advantages pertaining 
particularly to the commercial 
man, whereas, a savings depart- 
ment is exploited with less effort, 
among women, children and men 
of the wage-earning classes. 

In regard to dignity, he believes 
that he has the proper conception 
of the word and what it stands 
for in financial advertising, though 
he ‘would not know how to exactly 
define it. He continually watches 
himself to keep within its bounds, 
yet at the same time realizes that 
nothing succeeds like success. It 
is said that in the beginning the 
advertisements of the Commercial 
and Farmers’ National were 
pretty generally regarded as rub- 
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bish and rot by conservative bank- 
ers, but now, according to reports 
from Baltimore, many are glad to 
copy them almost verbatim. Noth- 
ing further is heard about their 
being undignified. Mr. Mason be- 
lieves that dignity is closely as- 
sociated with truth. So long as 
the truth is told in a straightfor- 
ward, not overly pretentious way, 
one is within safe bounds, where- 
as if a bank undertakes to tell 
readers something that is not en- 
tirely true, but decidedly rosy, 
that would clearly be undignified 
advertising. 

Printers’ INK has been useful 
to him. “I have been a reader of 
Printers’ INK for a great many 
years,” he says. “I cannot tell 
why, because I have never been 
engaged in” advertising until this 
campaign was begun. But I be- 
came interested in advertising 
several years ago while in a com- 
mercial business, and that prob- 
ably led to reading Printers’ 
Inx. Afterwards I was a close 
student of bank advertising 
wherever I saw it, throughout 


my career as a national bank ex- 


aminer. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the results that had 
been obtained in Pittsburg by the 
banks of that city. After study- 
ing conditions there and. making 
personal observations when do- 
ing business in Pittsburg it was 
evident to me that the Pittsburg 
banks had not only gathered con- 
siderable prestige from advertis- 
ing, but had conducted their pub- 
licity in a way decidedly differ- 
ent from Baltimore banks. 

“When a copy of Printers’ 
INK comes to my desk I invari- 
ably look through it for bank ad- 
vertising, and when I find such 
advertisements or articles, study 
them carefully to see if they are 
in any way applicable to our own 
institution, or convey some inter- 
esting point that we have hereto- 
fore failed to unearth. Your 
journal has not given as much 
attention to bank advertising as we 
should like to have, more’s the 
pitv, but when it does we invar- 
iably get some good points. 

“One thing good bank adver- 
tising will do and that is to re- 
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lieve the tension and break down 
those awful barriers that so uni- 
versally exist between the bank 
and the very public to which it 
caters. The familiarity we have 
used in our advertising, and 
which characterized it from the 
beginning, has made the Balti- 
more public feel at home with 
us. We are opening new accounts 
every day, and the new depositors 
say they already feel acquainted 
with us through having read our 
advertisements.” 
—_+o>—_—_—— 


Don’t use freaktypes. They are not pretty 
and are hard to read. 
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A LOWER PRICE WOULD NOT 
MAKE UP FOR LACK OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


An English advertising expert tells 
of a prominent manufacturer whose 
principal output was an article which 
sold for a shilling, and which, being 
extensively advertised, was also exten- 
sively imitated. In order to meet the 
competition of substitutes the manufac- 
turer set apart a portion, of his output 
and sold it at sixpence under another 
name. The sixpenny article knocked out 
the competition, but though it was 
identical with the shilling article, ex- 
cept in the name, it never sold as well. 
The shilling goods were advertised, the 
sixpenny goods were not. The unad- 
vertised product could not compete 
with the advertised product at half the 
price.—-Exchange. 








Che Minneapolis Cimes 


.»WAS BOUGHT BY.. 


Che Minneapolis Cribune 


ON SEPTEMBER 24, 





and The Times, Daily and Sunday, was immediately 
MERGED INTO THE TRIBUNE, 
leaving THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 





The Only Sunday Paper 


in Minneapolis, 
and with an exclusive Associated Press Franchise. 





The TIMEs 25,000 circulation 
added to the TRIBUNE 100,000. 
The TRIBUNE saves money for 
the advertiser by consolidating 
circulations. 

It is the TRIBUNE alone nowin Minneapolis—EVENING, 

MORNING or SUNDAY for best results. 

THE MORNING TRIBUNE is the only 

Morning paper in this city of 270,000 

people. 

THE EVENING TRIBUNE is guar- 


anteed to have a larger circulation in 
Minneapolis than any other paper. 








BIG ADVERTISING FOR A 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


The large copy for Gillette 
Safety Razors now appearing in 
leading magazines represents one 
of the largest advertising cam- 
paigns of its kind that has ever 
been undertaken. More than 
$200,000 was spent in exploiting 
this device last year, it is said, and 
the present year’s appropriation 
will be even larger. Next year it 
may be increased to $300,000. 

The Gillette Safety Razor is a 
device whereby thin steel blades, 
sharpened on two edges, are in- 
serted in a holder and automati- 
cally adjusted for shaving, doing 
away, according to the inventor, 
with defects in safety razors of 
older types. It is manufactured in 
a plant near Boston which has a 
capacity of 1,000,000 razors a year. 
All sales are made through the 


Gillette Sales Company, which has 
its offices in the Times Building, 
New York City, and all advertis- 
ing is prepared and placed by the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood agency, 


Boston. The Gillette advertising 
practically made the reputation of 
this young agency, and is the 
largest account it handles. While 
the device has been on the market 
only two years, it is claimed that 
sales have already exceeded those 
of all other safety razors com- 
bined. President Roosevelt uses a 
Gillette, Elbert Hubbard, and 
Kellar, the magician: The com- 
pany had the benefit of long ad- 
vertising of the safety razor idea, 
and by striking copy has brought 
its device to the front of a great 
demand. About forty magazines 
are being used at present, with 
bulletin boards and signs about 
the large cities, particularly along 
railroad lines. The Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood agency has develop- 
ed a distinctive style of copy 
which is shown to good purpose in 
the Gillette publicity. A strong 
feature is always made of the il- 
lustration, which abandons. the 
old idea of attracting by some 
pretty, artistic or humorous pic- 
ture not germane to the commod- 
ity, and frankly illustrates what is 
being advertised as clearly as pos- 
sible, so that readers may be at 
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tracted by the article for its own 
sake and have the opportunity to 
get as good a conception of it as 
can be conveyed by a magazine il- 
lustration. Not all of the Gillette 
pictures would strike an artist as 
beautiful, but none of them can be 
disregarded. Through the clever 
utilization of the top half of a 
given space, and by drawing 
everything very large, so as to 
fairly crowd that portion of the 
space given up to illustration, the 
picture used on a half-page ad 
gets almost the effect of a full- 
page drawing. Picture and text 
are rigidly separated. Except for 
a title, a caption:or a headline, no 
lettering is permitted about the il- 
lustration to maf its strong lines. 
The proposition itself, which con- 
sists of a description of the device 
and a thirty days’ trial offer, fol- 
lows in type. The trial offer has 
been a strong factor in making the 
advertising productive, as the 
company thereby assumes the, risk 
of the purchaser’s experiment 
with what, to him, is a device as 
untried as it is~novel. While all 
the ads make this offer for the 
company direct, and are keyed for 
mail-order business at the com- 
pany’s New York offices, the bulk 
of sales are made through dealers, 
and the trial proposition applies to 
most of them. The whole tone 
of the copy is one of salesmanship. 

The Gillette razor is what would 
be called in the trade an exceed- 
ingly pretty “piece of goods.” Its 
cutting blades are almost like bits 
of jewelry in their finish, the steel 
being as thin as an ordinary visit- 
ing card, and exquisitely tempered 
and flexible. More than ninety 
different machines are necessary 
in manufacturing a Gillette, it is 
said, and besides the regular style, 
silver-plated, the company manu- 
factures two heavily gold-plated 
and engraved styles selling at ten 
and twelve dollars. These last 
are advertised extensively during 
the Christmas season, as gifts, 
and have proved a popular feat- 
ure, many sales being made to 
women. Since the success of this 
advertising the amount of safety 
razor advertising in the magazines 
has far more than doubled. 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a piace in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have suomitted for 
that edition of the Directory a y signea and dated. 
also from publishers who for some reason “tailed to obtain a figure rating in the 195 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above. 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (*). 











ese are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


Th 
to know wnat he pays his hard casn for. 


Ge Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 2 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for 


a full year. lu fed cent discount if paid wholly in advance. 


corrections to 


sends a statement in detail, properly signed an 


Weekly, monthly or quarterly 


te showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 


d dated, covering the additional period, 


in accordance with the rules’ of the American Newspaper Directory. 


Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 
 eapen of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 
he regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full mene of the Star 


Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Director: 


e catalogue 


ae of each a possessing it. ns publisher = ha hae any doubt 


that the absolute accurac 


ould stand o right and clear 





, after the most searching i coaeien, ¥ would ever oy a ‘moment consider the thought of 


“securing and using the Guarantee Star. 
ALABAMA. 


Athens. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R. H 
Walker, pub. Actualaver. first 5 mos. 15,1,082. 

Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1904. 
19,881. Best advertising Se eed in Alabama. 

ARIZON 

Phoenix. Republican. Daily ‘average or 1904, 

6,889. Ci.as. T. Logan ial Agency, N. Y. 
ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Times, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1904. 8,876. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8.646, 


CALIFORNIA. 
Freano, Evening Democrat. Average April, 
&,195. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. B Chicago. 
Meuntain View, Signs of 4 Times. Actuai 
ly average for 1904, 27,1 
Oakland, Herald, | daily. ,» a Sor 1904, 
7,588. Now 8.500. E. atz, Spec. Agent, N. ¥ 
San Francisco, Call, d’y andS’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending 
August, 1905, 62,617; Surday, 88,941. 
’ San Freansicee. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary ; owe & santreh and eight pages, 5x8. 
Cireuiation ; 48.916: 11 months 190, 
9,545. ieee ne Offices, 431 California Street. 


San Jose. Morning. Mercury and Evening 
Herald. Average 1904, 10.573. 
San Jose, The Raven. “The The Californian Month- 
ly.” 1904, 6,000; 1905, 25.00 
San Jose. Town ond entry Journal, mo. 
Bohannan Average 1904, 9,125. 
May, June and July, 1005, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Oo. Average for 1904, 44.577. Average 
Sor Sept. 1905, dy.47,789. Sy. 61,500. 

&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 





Denver, Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay. 
Actual acerage for 1904, 10. 926." — ” 

Pueblo, The Pueblo Chieftain. Average cir- 
culation for oa ae “August, 1905, 16,219. 
Reaches all hern and Western Colorado 
many hours wedowe the Denver newspapers. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia, Sentinel, ., Aver. for 1904, 4,965. 
ist 6 months 06 5,11 Rs E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Post, dail; Arerage 
10,615. poe Eats, Special ‘A igen. New Yo 
 redgenert, Standard. Sworn av. to, Hey. 
1905, 6,206. La Coste Trea Spec., N. 
Bridgeport. Telegram-Union. Dy, ar, rm 
9,206. E. Katz, Special Agt Agt., New York. 
Meriden, Journal, evenin evening. Actual arerage 
Sor 1904, 7,649. 


Meriden. Morning Kecor Kecord and Republican. 
daily average for 194, 7.559. 

New Haven, Evening costae. daily. Actual 
av. for 196, 18,618: 3: Sunday, 11,107. 

New Maven, Pal!adium, dy. Arer. 1904 508%, 
First 6 mos. 05, over 8.000. E. Katz, Sp. Agt.N. 


New Haven, Union. fe 1904, 16,076. awe 
six mos., 05,16,187. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 


New London, Day,ev’g. Aver.’04, 5,855, 1st 
6 mos. 05, 6,090. E. Katz., Spec. Agt.,N. Y. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily arerage yess 
ending Dec., 1904,8.217. Aprilcire., as certified 
by Ass’n Am. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
4.983; for 1904, 5. 850; now, 6,488. 


bE nag oy’ 4 oy yublican. dy. Arer. for 1904, 
5.770. ‘oste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 


DELAWARE. 
Wiimtngton, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed crroulation Jor 1904, 1 1904, 11,460, 


Wietemnen, Morning Nev News. Only morning 
paper in State. Three mos. end. Dec., 1904, 10,074, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun 
day. Daily average for 1904. 85.502 (©®). 


sa 1904 
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FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. Remote, ry > Av. age 8,760. 
First six mos. 05, 9.028. ‘atz, Sp. Ag., N. Zz. 

GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Constitution. D’y av. ’04, 88,888; 
Wy 107,925. Aug. 6, d’y 40,723; S’y 50,102. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,45.688, Aug. 
sense 47,898, Sy. 47.502, Sem:-weeki y 55.935. 
Atlanta. News Actual daily average 1904 
24.280. S. C. Beckwith. Sp. Ag., N. Y. & Chi. 
Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver 
age jirst six months 1905, 52.83% copies monthly. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
$904 average. daily 5.661: Sunday 7.480. 


Nashville. Herald. 4rerage for March. April 


and May, 1,875. Richest county in So, Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo. Citizen. Daily Average 1904, 1,196. 
weekly, 1,127. 





Ch + 
daily less = asco: rit wg aul 9100, 


Chiengo. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage for 194,4.100 (QO). 


Chieago Breeders’ Gazette. weekly. -- 00. 
Averaye circulation 1905, to Oct. sst, 66,423 


Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 1904, 25.052. Sept., 1905, 40,000. 


Chieago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
d Typewriting. Actual areraye 1904, 18,750. 


Chieago., Inland !’rinter. Actual average cir 
eulation Jor 1904, 18.812 (©). 


Ohicago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90,000, 
The count made June 1, 1905, showed 69,288 
paid subscribers. ieaches et 4 90% of the post- 

Offices in Nebraska; 80¢ of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin, lowa and Minn- 
esota; half the povtoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 

Chicago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. ‘Average first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,501. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 

Chignee. System, monthly. The System Co.. 
ub. Eastern office | Madison Ave., 7. Ar. 
Jor year end., Feb. 1905, 88,750, Issue Sor Sept" 

1905, 60.200. 
Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, ng 
8.290, wy, 1.278. Daily, ‘st 4 mos.’05, 8.80 

Peoria. Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 1904, 18,825. 

Peorta. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1904, d'y 21.528. S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 
By ay ee daily and 8. CourierCo.. 
b. Act. av. 03,12.61%. Sworn arerage’v4. 12.- 

Bad. ‘Smith@ Thomps: a. Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 

Evaneville. Journal-News., Ar. for 1904, i 
030. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N. 

Marion, Leader, daily. V W. B. Westlake, ve 
Actual average for year 1904. 5,685, 

Munele, Star. —— net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and u: sold copies dedu deducted), 28.731. 

Notre Dame. The Ave 6 Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1904, 23.815 


UA 
Oot 
TEED 


. no issue of 
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Rieh 

S.761. 
South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 

9014, 6.589. Sworn aver. for Sept..’vs, 7,218. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1904, dy.. 2.063; wy.. 8.291. 


IOWA. 
Davenport. Democrat anc Leader. Largest 
guar. cityctrcu'n. Sworn aver, Sept., 1908, 8,015. 


Duvenport. Times. Datly aver. Sept, 10.668. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
tnan any other paper or no pay Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital, aaily, Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actwal average sold 194, 86.338. 
Present circulation over 39.000, 

Citu circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
ph ger Carries more department store adver- 

tising than all other papers combined. Carries 
more advertising in six issues a week thanany 
competitor in seven. 


Dex Moines. Wallace s Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
pe nga 1904, 36.511. 


eokuk. Ga‘e City, Daily av. 1904, 8.1453 
an months, 1905, Z. 


Muscatine. Journal. Daily ar. 1904, 5.240, 
tri-weekly 8,089, daily, March. 1905, 5,452, 


Sioux City, Journal, daily. 
sworn, 21.784. «Av. for Sept.. 
Prints most news and most fore 
vertising. Read in 80 per cent of ti 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1904, 20.67% : Sept.. 1905, 24.461. 

The paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 
per cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 
the Tribune. Only Lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 


Wutehineon. News. Daily 1904, 2.964. First 
five mos. 05, 8.896. E. Katz, Sp. Agent, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY. 
Harrodsburg. Democrat. Best Bluegrass 
families at 3c. per 1,000. Prvven av. cir., 8,682. 
Lexington, Leader. Ar. ’04, 4.041. Sun. 
5.597, Aug., 05, evg.. 4.549. Ez . Kate, Spec. Agt. 
Louisville. Times Daily a arerage year ending 
June 30, 1905,36, 025 (%). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 


Owensboro. Messenger, dy. and twice-a-week. 
a 3 Me. end. Sept. 30, ’05, dy. 2,482; twice-a- 
22 
“peduent Journal of Labor. wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising and brings 
results from the best class of wage-workers, 


see The Sun. Average for April, 1905, 
3.626. 


Sun-T Sworn av. 1904, dy 





Average for 1904, 
1%5, 25.953. 
and local ad- 
homes in city. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleana. Item. official journal of the 
vity. <Av.cir. jirst eight months 1905, 22,095. 
MAINE. 

Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 1904, 1.269,641. 

Augusta. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1904. 6.844. weekly, % 486, 

Bangor. Commercial. Average Sor 1904, daily 
8,991. weekly 28.837. 


Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904, 1,918. 


Actual weekly 
Lewiaton. Evening Journal, Gaily. 
1904, 7.524 (©). weekly 17.450 © ©). 


Phillips, Maine Woods ana Woodsman.weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 194, 8,180, 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1904, 
daily 12.166. Sunday Telegram, 8,476. 


MARYLAND. 


Raltimore, American, dy. Aver. to June 30.'05, 
64.68, Sun., 58,818, No return privii 


Aver. for 
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Baltimore, News, daily. Even- 
ing News es oe Company. 
Average 1904, 53 Py 84. For 
October, 1905. 59,8 

The absolute rvainee of the 
litest circulation rating accorded 

NEws is guaranteed by the 
Publishers of Rowell’s American 
wspaper Directory. who will pay one hundred 
jollaee to the jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton, Evening T: le % 
tea table paper. Larzest one Piha = eav. 

Koaton. Globe. Aver. to Oct. 1, 1905, daily, 198.- 
619. Sunday, 801.425. “Largest Circulation 
Daily of any two cent paper in the United States. 
100,000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper wn New England.” advertisements go in 
morning and ajternoon editions for one price. 
2 The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 

cAttat=awy teed by the publishers of 

A iN) the American Newspaper 

‘34 = Directory, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


~ GUA 
oON® 
TEED 


Sept., 1905, datty 

Boston Sunday 
ear 1904, 1% 664! 
New 


Boston. Post Averuy 
285,698; 1904. 211. 221. 
aver. Sept., 1905, 190.075: 

ail ‘or 1906 in all 


England. whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
largest Sunday circulation im New England. 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat, run-of- 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents perline. The best 

advertising prop n New 


Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. 04, 
6,953(%). Robt. Tomes, Rep., 116 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


Salem. News. Daily circulation, 17,500. 
Only paper injd:strict. 





Springfield. FarmandHome. National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
872.564. Distributed at 59,164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. All advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. cay 
important agricultural oa in New Englan 
d circulation, 40,000. Reaches every post- 
office in Mass.. k. 1.” pe Conn., and all in Ver. 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, except a fewin 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 


a. Good Housekeeping,mo. <Aver 
Jirst 5 mos. 1905, 208.420. o 18sue iess 
than 200,000. AU advertisements guaranteed. 
Woreeater. Evening Post Post, daily. Worcester 
PostCo. Average for 1904. 12,617. 


Woreester, [Opinion pitas, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1904, 4,282 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapid. Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904. 28.661. Only morning 
and only eset | i per in its field. Grand Rapids 
(pop, 100,000) an estern estern Michigan ( pop. 750,000). 
Grand Rapids. Evening Press dy. Average 
190k, 44,807. Average 6 mos. 1905, 46,087, 


Jackeon, Patriot, morning. Actual daily av. 
erage for 1904, 8,158. Av. Av. - Sept., 1905, 8,857. 

Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10.128. June, 10.174, 8.-w. 9,688. 


alamazoo. G d’y. 6mo. end’g Sept.» 
ros 11,502; Sept.. TTB. Larg. cir, by 4.500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
Average 1904, 10,288; 8: September, 1905, 18.548. 


Saginaw. Evening News, | News, se 1E.8o mr 
1904, 14,816. September. 190 1905, 17,896 


Sault Ste. Marie. ¢. Evening News: daily. a 
erage, 1904,4,212, Only daily in the two Soos. 
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MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis. farmers’ Tribune. twice.a-week. 
. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56.814. 
Minneapoiis, Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. -ictuai average 194,79. 750. 
averuge first sy 1905, $6,295. 


Actual 


lute accuracy of Farm. 
Stock & Home’s circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
AeA Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 
AN practically confined to the Jaurmers 
TEED of Minn kotas. Western 
—i Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 


yg ge |. daily. Journal Print- 

ing Co. aver. 57.0893 1904. 64.888; 

first 9 mos, 1905, 62.6055: Sept., 

The fe accuracy of the 

Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American 

It reaches a 


classes and goes into more homes 
than any paper in its jield. It 
brings resul: 


UA 
oun 
TEED 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904,52,0638. 


Minneupoiis Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest —-y ON daily. "Del, 
ar erage Sor 6 mos. to Oct. 1, 1905, 99,478. 
Sunday, 75,925. 

CIRCULAT’N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to have a larger circula- 
tion than any other mage 
be hae gee evening e 

urrier-delivery of 

ie daily Tribune in Minneap- 

olisis many thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 

paper. e city circulation 

by Am. Newse- alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 

paper Diree- Tribune ia the recognized 

tory. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apolis. 


ai Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual average 1904, 

y- 12.685, wy. 28.687. ‘Sonntagablatt 24,640. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg. Progress, ev’g. Av. d 

end’g Jan., 1905, 2.175. Pop. 14,000, an 
MISSOURI. 

Clinton. Republican. W’yav. last 6 mos. 1904, 

8,840. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 


Kaneas Olty, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114. weekly 199,890. 


Globe, daily. Average /904, 12.046, 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


i bo cire.,y" 


Joplin, 
Aug,., 05,18 251. 


&t. Joseph, News and Press. Cire. /st 6 mos. 
1905, 85.528. Smith & Thompson, East. Rep. 


St. Louisa, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). Eastern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625: average for 1904, 104,750. 


MONTANA. 


Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average datl; 
circulation 1904.18,678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
’ daily average for 1904,15.289. 
For March, 1905, 16.862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 


UA 
ot N ® 
TEED 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,867. 


Lineoin. Freie Press, weekly. J6teat average 
for year ending January, 1905, 149,281, 
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Daily and Sunday 
JOURNAL 


of Minneapolis 


broke all records in the advertising history 
of the Northwest in OCTOBER. The total 
amount carried during the month was 
686,882 lines. This was 120,008 more lines 
than was carried by the next nearest Daily 
and Sunday paper in Minneapolis. 





THE SUNDAY JOURNAL 


the first issue of which appeared Sunday, 
October Ist, met with phenomenal success. 
It carried in the five Sundays in the month 
195,258 lines and has a net, paid circulation of 


70,000 


In every Sunday issue in October THE 
JOURNAL carried more advertising from 
Minneapolis merchants than the SECOND 
PAPER. 




















“THE JOURNAL gets the most because it gives the most.” 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune ‘con 











NEW YORK. " CHICAGO. 
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Lincoln. Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26.888; February, 1905, average, 28.055. 


Omaha. Commercial. We reach Western busi- 
ness men. Do you want to ! Circu’n 1904, 2,083, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegraph, dy.and wy. Daily aver. 
6 mos. ending Apr. 30th, 05, 3,286. Auy,, 4,150. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden. Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end. June 30, 1905, 3.859, 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5.5225 Sirst 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; 3 mos. to Aug. 1, 6,604, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Ar eraoe Sor 
1904. 21. 106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,555 


Newark. Evening News. Evening ~e Pub. 
Co. Average for October, 1905, 60,694. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1904, 18.238, 10's the he leading paper. 
Albany. Times- Union. ever every evening. Est. 1856. 
Av, for’vs,80,487 ; Jan. Feb..&Mar’.,’5,88.594. 


on "Sas Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. ver. for year end. Jun June, 1905, 12,289 (>) 


Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av. 1/904, Sunday 79.- 
882; daily 50.946; Enquirer, even., 32.702. 

Buffalo. Evening News. 1 Daily average 1904, 
88.457; ist six months, 1905, 95,281. 

Catakill, Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall. edi- 
tor. Av. yr. endg. Oct., '05,8.%785; Oct., 3.855. 

Corning. Leader. ar Average, 
6.288. First quarter 1905.6.423. 

Cortinnd, Democrat, Fridays. Fst.1840. Aver. 
1904, 2.296. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Glens Falla, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.292. 

Hornellaville. Morning Times. froraue 
4,188 for year ending July, 1905; 29 R. F. D 

Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Averave 1904, 
2.918. Westchestzr County’s leading paper. 

Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
8,000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscomoined. 


1904, 


New York City. 


American ne Eos Seats, 


sent aver. ci: ion, 256, 1 


New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm und — agricultural weekly in Middle 
and Southern States, Circulates 100,000 co 
ies wate. pe which 95.468 are ee 1 paid 
su mop oe count of June | 1905. bed 
oxtenordinary ¢ ter and purchas ing pow 
of its pane is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’s subscribers in New 
York include = Srery: poseimioe in the State. In 
New Jersey it foes 77% of all the postoffices; in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 854. 
and to 20% to 40% of tue postoffices in the Southern 

States. All advertisements ements xuarau uteed. 


lee ghey emeeet rnat Est. 1 1863. Actual weekiy 

arerage for 52 issues. 194.9.871 (OO). Only 
Military paper awarded ** Gold Marks.” 

Baker’s Review. monthly. W.k. Gregory Co. 
publishers. Actual arerage for 1904, 4.900. 

Benziger’s magazine, family moathiy ene 
ziger Brothers, Arerage for 1904,87,025, pr 
ent circulation, 50.000. 

Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank 
Pub. Co., Ltd: Aver. for 1904, 25.662 (© 


Gaelic American. weekly. Actual a al 
1904, 8.179; for 23 weeics in 1905. 28,13 


Pre- 


iia 


berdasher. mo., est. 1881. Actual arerage sor 
1904, oh £00. Binders’ darit and Post Office 
receipts distributed mon monthly t to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Mazazir Magezine. morthly. 
ie 1994, average issue. 17.500 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT. Pub.. 243 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. 
1904, 69,077. Pres. a 


Actual aver. year end. Aug. 


av. over 85,000 weekly. 
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Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904. 5.509. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; 1904, 19.547. 


The People’s Home Jourral, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.888 monthly, arerage cir- 
culations for 190s—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. isher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1905, 8.681 
(2): October, 1905, issue. &.281 (>). 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average first 6 months. 1905, 12.916. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn,. $302, 
885. Evening, 879.785. 785. Sunday,’ 488,484. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,- 
769 copies. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
or 1904, 30.000; 5 uears’ average, 80.108, 


Seheneetudy, Gazette. daily. A. N.- Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.62%, 1904, 12.574. 


The Schenectady Ga- 
ZETTE has been printing 
its circulation every day 
for over seven years, and 
has increased it from 3,425 
a day in 1898 to over 
13,000 a day in 1905. 
During all this time not 
ene premium has been 
given away or any induce- 
ment offered to take the 
paper except printing the 
best newspaper that we 
knew how. During these 
seven years the circulation 
books have always been 
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open and the circulation 
has been guaranteed on 
all advertising contracts. 
The GazeTTe uniformly 
carries from thirty to forty 
per cent more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Schenectady 
and from five to six 
times the classified ad- 
vertisements. The Ga- 


ZETTE is a “Show me” 
newspaper from begin- 
ning to end, both as to cir- 
culation and as to rates. 
The State census just 
completed shows Schen- 
ectady to be the ninth city 


in size in New York State, 
and gives it a population 
of 58,364, an increase of 
ninety per cent since 1900. 
The population of Schen- 
ectady County is 71,334. 
It will be seen that a cir- 
culation of 13,000 in a 
population of 71,334 is 
about all that could be ex- 
pected by any advertiser, 
and is, in fact, a remark- 
able covering of the field. 
Syracune. Evening Heraid. daily. Herald Co. 


pub. Aver, 1904, daily 35.648. Sunday 89.161. 


Ttlea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1904, 2.625, 


Utiea. Press. daily. a A. Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 1904. 14.3 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville. Citizen. Sworn daily average for 
1904, 8,280; September, 1905, 8,078 
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Charlotte. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
most newspaper. Actual daily aver. ~_ 6.143, 
Sunday. 8.408, semi-weeily, 4.496 


ee Biblical Recorder. weekly. Areragye 
ST2. Average 1904, 9.756. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1904, 10.936, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. aumee 
— averaye 1904, 79.460: Sunday 68.198, 
Sept., 195, 73.178 daily; 


Sunday, 78.078. 
Dayton. Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, paid at full rates. 


Finnish. 


Youngstown. Vindicator A dc 04.1 2,020. 
LaCoste «& Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago. 


Zanesville. ‘Yimes-Recorder. Sworn av. ist 6 
mos, 1905,10,427. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in “excess combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1904 aver. 
8.104. Sept.,’05,11,1¢8. EH. Katz, Agent, N.Y 
OREGON. 
Portland. Oregon 4 & Journal. Actual aver- 
age for Sept , 1905, 28 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cheater. Limes, ev’g = ‘y. sree. jaa 
N, Y. office, 220 B’way. F. RK. Northrup, M 


Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 4 14.e6r. 
Sept., 1905,15.195. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., 


Harrisburg. Telegraph. 
end’g June, 12.060; Sept.13. ast. 


sworn ar. 
Best in Weg. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal. mo. 
Av. 194, 5,004; av. ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO). 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following sratement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of September, 1906 : 





: “yotal for 26 days, Py? 406,075 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


207,926 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures are net; all 
damaged, unsold. free and returned copies have 
been omitted. 

WItuiaM L. Metaan, Publisher. 

Philadelphia, October 4 

“In Philadelphia nearly = reads the 
Bulletin. 


Philadelphia, German Daily Gaze Aver- 
circulation ist 6 mos.,1905, daily 50. vOe: Sunday 
40.155; swor.. ‘statement. Cir. books open. 


Philadelphia. The Press isa Gola Mark (© ©) 
Newspaper. a Koll of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guaranteed Star Newspaper, the three most de- 
sirable characteristics for “ M+ meal Cir- 
culation. daily average 1904, 1 8, 
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Philadelphia. Farm Journal, monthiy. Vil- 
mer Atkinson Company, ublishers. Average 
Sor 1904, 593.388 Printers’ Ink awa 
seventh sugar Bowl to Farin Journal with this 

ineqibarde 
“Awa: June 25th, 1902 
» Printers’ Ine the Little 
“ Schoolmaster' in the art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm 
* Journai After acanvassing 
be ogee extending over a 
“period of nalf a year. tho . among all 
“those published in ark ed ted States, has been 
= pronounced | the one t. best serves its purpose 
“asa aud Sor the agricultu- 
“ral population, and as an effectiveand economt- 
“cal medium for communicating with them 
“* through its eatin coiumns.” 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SEPTEMBER CLRCULATION 
The following statement showe the actual cir- 
culation of THE !VENING TELEGRAPH for eacb 
day in themonth of September, 1905: 
16 
§ 


io 





SONA TMOIO 





+. 181,753 
Tota! for 26 days, 4.309.029 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


165,731 copies per day 


BARCLAY H. WARRURTON, President. 
ELPHLA, October 4, 1905. 


Pittaburz. Lator World, wy. Ar. 22.- 
618. Reacnesbest puid classvf aireman. nU.8 
Local News. 
n. Areraye for 
In its ae er 
Chest 


W ong Cheater. 

daily. 

1904) amine Ys 

In dent. Has er Ce sao! 

aud vicinity for its field. Devo 

to home news. — camer a a ee | 

paper. Chester County is secon 

tn the State in fe de: wealth. 
Pd gay gy Grit. America’s Greatest 

Av. first 


3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 
} ey keps., New Yori and Chicago 


rk. Dispatch. dail 
8.974. Enters two-thtras ort York 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Newport. Daily News. A clean, enterprising 
omuaien, well a. rering its field in So. Rhode 
Island. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average for 
six months ending June 30th, 1905, 16,818. 


Providence, Daily Journal. 17.290 (@@). 
— .20. 486 (OO). Evening Bulletin 87. 836 
1904. Providence Journal Co.. pubs. 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Avera 
1904, 4.480. Only daily 1 So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH GAROLINA. 


harleston, Hvening Post. dctual dy. aver- 
a Jiret eight months 1906, 4,265. 


or 1904, 
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Columbia, State, Actual average for 1904, 
}—.. Hl 8.164 copies (OQ), semi-weekly, 2.251, 
y 9.417 (OO). aa aver. July to Oct. 23,06, 
aaty | 10,0765 Sunday 11.268. 
&@™ The absolute cmeuiens of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen. Dakota Farmer, s.-mo. Coeiation 
year ending October, 1905, 85,525. Rate 20c. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville ps glen ont 7 bs 

une. Daily average yea 

Jan. 31, 1905, aCe Ge). Weerly 
oe? 


UA 
oun 
TEED 


Star. The 
tion, influence mad adr ertising patronage. 


Ch ree's Weekly Press. Aver- 
age “a and, Moy 8 38.082, 


Chattanooga. Weeily -Ne “News, Cir. proven by 
.-0. receipts, 60. 000. Best ad medium in South. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04.11,.482. Led near- 
est cumpet:tor 11,000 in advert’ng. ‘04, 6 days v8.7. 
Memphin. Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunday, 
weekly. Average ist 6 mos, 1905, = y SS. ih é 

tn 





pate = 55.247. weeily, 
Thompson, Representatives N. Y. : 


Nashville. prertgh daily. Aver. for year 1903 
18.772: for 1904, 20.708. Average March, 
Aprit, May, 81,887. 


TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily av- 
1904, 816. Weekly av.. 2,775. The daily and 
weeily reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 

E) Paso. Herald. Av.’04.4,21 4 jMay. 105, 5.015. 
Merchauts’canrass showed Hera n 80% 0f El Paso 
homes. Only El Paso paper Teorbte to Roll of 
Honor, J.P. Yemart. 150 Naseaw St.. N.Y. 


Houston. Post. Most wants, most display. best 
ults. No experiment in H in Houston Post ads. 


att: jag Standard, ndard, weekly ereeatiness Sor 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. F. Langley. Aver, 1904 
3.161; for six months, 1905, 8,868. 


Burlington, Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily arerage 1904, 6,018 ; last 6 mos., 6,625; 
last : mos., 7.024; last month, 7,847. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. ’03, 5.566, 
04,%.682. Largest city and State cireulstion, 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Ad 


Peano oy = Argus, d’ 'y. 1904 average, 8.968. 
d Patriot, w’. wy s 1906: 1904 average, 3,256. 


Rutland. Herald. Arerag Arerage 1904, i Av- 
erage 3 months ending June 1 June 1, 1905, 4,1 


&t. Albans, Messenger, enger, dail Actual average 
Sor 1904, $166. -—_ - 
VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk. Dispatch, 1904, 9.400; 1905, June 
11.542, July, 11,944. 44. August, 18, 071. 


Norfolk. Landmark (06 (©). Leading home 
paper. Circ. genuine. No 8. VanDoren, S8p’l. 
Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
daily average 1904, 28.57% (see American News- 


Directory). It has no lin pullin, 
cower between Washington and 4s tlanta, - . 
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R tehm ond, Times-Dispatch, 
=, 

Actual daily average year end- 
ing December. 1904, 20.172. High 

rice circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 

Olympia, Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.289: 
weekly, 1,465. Only naper with tele. reports. 

Taeoma. Ledger. Dy. av. 1904, 14.864; Sy., 
18.475: wy., 9.524. Aver. 6 mos., —s June 
30, 1906, Daily, 15,189. Sunday, 19.771 

Tacoma. News. Daily arerage! siaaiie end- 
ing May 31,16,82%, Saturday issue, 17,495. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Average Jor 1904, 2.820. 

Wheeling. News. Peereetteve. 11.517 (3k). 
Sunday paid circ., 11.988 (sk). For 42months up 
to A 1, 1905 Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av.1904 
26.201; Sept. 1905, 26.450 (OO). 

Milwaukee. a =. eometC, Ya 
Yr. end. Sept., 195,39 . Sept., 1905,42.598. 

Onhkoah. RE day. Average for 
1904, 7.231. First eight months 1905, 7.608. 

Wisconsin Agriculturiat. Racine, Wis.. 

Weekly. Estab. 1877. 


GUAR 
re to 


arerage for 1003. 88,181: for 1904, 
87.254; for year ended July 3/. 
1905, 40.192. N. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richardson, 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor first six months of 1905, 4.880. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily, Average for 
1904.2, a -- 1935, %. BER, = DeClerque. 
U. 8. tepr.. Chicago and New Yor 


gr. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
Co. Aver. for 1903, 8.695 ; for 1904, 4.356 (). 


MANITOBA. CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and reekly. Av- 
erage for 1w4, daily. 25.698: weeny, 15,801. 
Daily. September, 195, 81,226. 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dai! and weekly. ¥ 
av. 9 mos eh lacs 30. 905. 1 G4. yr 

9,482. Saturday issue pty 21,000. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
&t. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
October, November, December. 4904, 6,091. 
NOVA SCOTIA. CAN. 
Nalifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. — 
Circulation, 1904,15.688. Flat rate. 


Truro. News; daily, 8 pages; weekly, 16 pages, 
Weekly, 1904, average, 6,019 now, 6,500, 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Toronte. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade. monthly. Arerage for 1904, 6,000. 

Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily cir- 
culation for June, 1905, 89.496. Advertising 
rate 3c. t, run of’ paper. The largest cir- 
culation of any evening paper published in On- 
tario. 

Toronto. Ev. Telegram. egram. D’y. av. 1904.81. ae. 
Aug.,’05,88,808. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 


Toronto. Star, daily. Daily average first 
nine months 1905, 38.087- 


QUEBEC. CAN. 
Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. 
arer. daily 1904, 23.850 ; weekly, 18,886. 


Actual 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Vub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual arerage 1904. daily 
30,259; Av. Mar., '05, 95.826. Sat.. 118.892, 

Montreal. Star.dv.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
for 703, dy. 55.127. wy. 122.269. Av. for 1Ws. 
dy. 56.795, wy. 125.240, 


Sherbrooke. Daily mecwrd. yore on, 
1904. 4,917: August, 1905, 








those publishers who 


importance. 





The Roll of Honor is considered by 


it the most effective, 
est means of setting circulation figures Zo 
date before the American advertisers. The 
Roll of Honor is a newspaper directory to 
date; it chronicles.the facts of last month 
last week—of yesterday. 

There is no service like it to be had 
anywhere—based upon and backed by the 
rules and requirements of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, its value to pub- 
lisher and advertiser becomes of unusual 


make regular use of 
cheapest and quick- 
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(OO) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspae 
per Directory. one hundred and tweive are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (@ ©). . 
Apnouncements under this 


*Aaatt 


hileati 


having the gold marks in the 





fro} 
Directory, cost 20 cents per line pee week, two ition (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


$20.80 Lor a tull year, 10 per cent 


iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance, 





WASHINGTON, D.C, 


THE EVENINGSTAR (©©), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90% of the Wushingion homes, 


GEORGIA, 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aug., 1905, Daily 
40,723 (OO), Sunday 50. 102, Wkly 107,925. 


THE MORNING NEWS roy ©), Savannah, Ga. 
g spaper in every sense; with a well-to- 
dochantele. with many wants and ample means 
Only morning daily within one hundred miles, 


ILLINOIS, 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (©©). Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 


BAKERS’ HELPER © ©). areas only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every in every State and Te: ritory. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). “Only pa paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER - Lelie ong (© ©). 
ot paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE KECORDEL, Boston x ®), 
greatest trade paper; circuiation universal 


BOSTON PILOT (© ©), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donaboe, manager. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©©), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold nark daiiy in-Boston. 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


TEXTILE be vORT. D RECORD (QO), Boston, is 
the * “bible” f the textile iudustry. Send for 
booklet, * “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©O) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influe influeuce and prestige. 


VOGUE (@9). the authorit; authorit 
cents a copy; $4a year. 11-13-15 bk. 24th St., N.Y 


THE IRON AGE ( (©), established 1855. The 
recognized authority in its } representative flelds. 


ENGINFERING NEWS (@@).—A techni: ical Jour- 
nal of character and standing.—Times, N. Y. 

E. News. prints more ‘transient ads than all 
other technical papers; 14% & 30. a word. 7ry it. 


HARDWARE DKEALERS* MAGAZINE. 
In 1904. areraue igeme, 17,500° OO 


. D.T. MALLETT, Pub., 263 Broadway, N.Y. 


on fashions. Ten 


Aad 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©) 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical purchasers: largest weekly circalation, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


EW YORK ese (© ©). daily and Sun- 
an Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date pA, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©). daily, bears 
“All the news that’s fit to print” into over 100,000 
homes within 25 miles of Times Square ; rigidly 
censors advertising ; quantity of quality. 


A here! ght ENQUIKER © ,St-ae 

ential—of world-wide fame. Ay ye 

pa in prosperous Middie West. Rates 
nformation supplied by Beckwith, N.Y. hleene. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


“THE PHI!.ADELPHIA PRESS” is a Gold Mark 
(9) Newspaper, a Roll of Honor Newspaper, 
and a Guaranteed Star at he the three 
most desirable characteristics for any News- 
paper. Circulation, daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (©©)—Inde endence 
Hall and Puptic op are Philadelphia's land- 
marks; only paper ailowed in thousands of Pnila- 
del phia homes _Circu'ation now larger than in 
70 years. Over 110,000 more advertixemenis April 1 
to Nov. 1, 1905, than same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Only two-cent 
morning paper as:uring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 


~ 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (QO), Columbia, S. C. 
quality, la: gest circulation in South Carolina. 


Highest 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WISCONSIN, 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers e any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 


ING MAIL. Circulation 15,683, flat rate. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from 
papers of the requisite grade and class, cost 
twenty cents per line per week. Under a 
YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $20.80 for afull year, 


ten per cent discount, 


or $18.72 spot cash, if 


paid wholly in advance. 





ARKANSAS, 


N Arkansas the Little Rock GazETTE is dean of 
the Want ad field. 


pel 
‘(HE Denver Post. Sunday aaiton. Pepe 29, 


Ta ‘——— sean | is the Want ad medium 
indianapol t printed during the 
year of 1904 691.313 =m. of Wantads. Durin 
the month of December the STAR printeu 17, 
lines of claesified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other In- 
dianapolis newspaper for the same period. The 
News in December. 1904. printed 13.060 lines; — 
Sentinel 4,516 lines. ‘and the Sun 2.630 lines. 





1905, contained 5, 7(9 differe 

a total of 114 1-10 columns. the Post is the ox 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the !’osT_is 5c. 
per line each insertion. seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICOT. 
EKIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
a) population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, gent a word day. 
five cents a word a week. “Agente Wanted.” 
etc.. half cent a word a day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
NHE —— and Sunpay Stak, Washington. 
D. ©. (© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT Abe of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
EORIA (Tll.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of — Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each 


HE Champaign News carries more classified 

ads than any other paper in Illinois out- 

side of Chicago. Asa result-producer the NEws 

has no equal at the price, especially on farm and 
land ads. If you have a good proposition, tryit. 


CONTEARLY 

Snguege in, around or Ken] & 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the 
Review. and that’s why the DaILy NEws is ¢ ‘hi- 
cago’s “want.ad” directory. . 


INDIANA. 
‘THE Terre Haute StT«R carries more Want ads 


than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
onecent per word. 


TS ae | aoue durin areg © the year 1904 

class advertise- 
ments on ay ry dailies ot radiannpolis 
combined. printing a total of separate 
paid Want ads during that time. 


everybody who reads ae 


AY Star 1 d of Indi Nii 

~TAR. Muncie ‘Srar and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. . one 
—, per word; combined rate, two cents per 
word. 2 





indianapolis STAR accepts no classified ndvertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


HE MARIon LEADRR is recognized as the best 
result getter for want a ads. 


‘MHE Muncie StTaR is the 1e recognized Want ad 
medium of Muncie. It prints tour times as 
ae a daily as all other 

Muncie dailies combined. 


IOWA. 


NHE Des Moines CaPrr. al, guamaegees tp e Jarg- 
est circulation in tne city. of Des Moines of of 
any daily newspaper. it is the want ad mea 
of lowa. Rate, one cent a word. By the month, 
- —, It is Le six evenings a week. 
Saturday the big day. 
‘THE Des Moines REGISTER, AND LEADER: on! 
morning paper, carries more “want” ad- 
vertising than any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


MAINE. 


‘THE EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand. dailies pedek mo y 


MARYLAND. 
lie Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
caeanmed any other Bajtimore dail lt is the 
ized Want Ad medium o1 Balti ore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
25 »~ CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DatLy ENTER- 


9) Brockton. Mass., aoa: solid page 
Want ads. Circulation tion exceeds 10, 


HE Boston EVENING TRA nee is the lead- 
irg educational medium in New England- 

It — more advertisements of schools and in. 
tors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


Beco GLOBE. “daily an and Sunday. first six 
months of 1905, printed a total of bailed 
lassified ads. and there were oe trades, deals or 
— This was a gainof 3,959" want “ads 
~~ the supe panoe of 1904, an Ln gil es 
nm any other Boston rT carried during the 
first six months of 1905. — 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CouRIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paner; result vetter; circulation in ex- 


cess of 13,500; ic. word; }¢c. subsequent. 
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MINN ESOTA. 
rae MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
— for many years. It . the oldest Minne- 
polis daily and has iw,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each _m, over and avove any 
other Minneapolis daily. its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in pene gree ~4 
many thousands, than any other evening pa 
It oublishes over 80 columns of Want sdvertios: 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day). no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
peapoue daily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 
‘He ST. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 
in St Paul for Wan‘ Ads. It carries more 
advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily circulation 
of the St. Paul Dispatcn for August, 1905, was 
61.932, It is the only newspaper of its circula- 
tion in St. Paui or Minneapolis that charges full 
rates for all classifications of want ads. The Au- 
gust want advertising shows an average daily 


increase of 798 lines over same month in 1904. ° 


Seven telephone trunk lines assist in receiving 
this classified business. 


7 Minneapolis JOURNAL carried over 49 

r cent more Want ads during August, 
1905, t any other Minneapolis daily. No free 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. Circulation, 
1903, 57,039; 1904. 64.333, first 9 months 1905, 67,605; 
september, 68,043 


MISSOURI. 


Ts Joplin GLose carries more Want ade 
than all other eavere in Southwest Missouri 


combined, ae gives results. Une centa 
wo! 


MONTANA. 
r ‘HE pee STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
dooaelee' (1904), 11.359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA, 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. combtans cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent a wo: 


HE L‘ncoin Damry Star, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capital. Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
gertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. DaILy STaR. Lincoln. Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Daty JourNnaL—Leading Home 
paper : 10to 2% pages. Only “Want” Med- 
tum, Cent-a-word. Largest circulation. 
EWARK, N.J, Freie ZEeITone (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORK. 
she EAGLE has no rivais in Brookiyn’s 
classified business. 


']\HE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-meuium in lochester. 


LBANY EvV«NING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westchester County. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

is the gal Want Medium in Buffalo ana the 

strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New ‘k City. 


= INK, published weekly. The rec- 

d aad leading Wantad medium for 

Want ad oaleme. mail order articles, aavertis- 

{ng novelties, printing. written circulars, 

ber stamps, office de ices. adwriting, half. 

and | yg 4 anything which 

. Y busi- 

Classified advertisements. 20 cents 

a line per issue flat ; six words toaline, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 
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Ts Trmgs-Unt0Nn, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and . 
guarantees a circulation greater than al other 

daily papers in that cicy. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. Sept. 05, 6,515. 
x Kxamination by A. A. A. June 05. Bi 
Daily in N. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep’s. 


OHIO, 
OUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR—Leading “Want” 
medium, le, per word. Largest circulation 
if (dale MANSFIKLD NEws publishes daily mo-e 
Want ads than any otber 20.000 population 
er; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
.; one cent per each additional wora 
OKLAHOMA, 
4 iy OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11.168. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘HE Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 

other paper. 


newspa} 
or less, 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN? 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia pear everybody reads 

IN.” 


U 
Net paid catia avoreae ot circulation for 


p 
207,926 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
=. HE Cclamies StTaTk (OO) carries more Want 
than any other S. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
‘PHE Burlington DaiLy News is the popular 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many people as any other and 
carries more Want ads. Absolutely necessary to 
anv advertiser in Burlington territory. 


VIRGINIA, 
HE News a a ~ pe amen ‘4 afterncen 
except Sunda: ichmond. 

circulation by a aaa ss (28,575 a, 1 wae and 
the r i t advertisement medium in 
Virginia Classified. advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


CANADA. 
"HE Halifax HERALD (@©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 


et DalLy TELYGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
it ad medium of the mari 

Largest wt chroulation and most up to-date paper of 

Eastern Canada, Want ads ove cent a word. 

Minimum charge 25 cents. — 


RE, Montreal DAILY STAR STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other apes 

dailies aan The FamIty Heratp 

WEEELY STAR carries more Want advertisemeute 

than aay other weekly paper paper in Canada. 


Te, Win Ly ML. FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” Dentioomente than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in al] the other 
blished in the Canadian North- 

ed. Moreover, the FREK PRESS car- 

ries a larger volume of oy meral advertising 
than any other daily paper 1 paper in the Tominion. 


BRITISH COLI COLUMBIA. 
VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
bet W aso. Covers entire Province. Great- 

oll. Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
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PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space oniy for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 


By acquiring the Leader, of that 


city, the Binghamton, N. Y., 
Press has secured an evening As- 
sociated Press service as an addi- 
tion to its other features. 


NEW STORE IN BROOKLYN. 


A new department store has 
been opened at Broadway, Ralph 
and Lexington avenues, Brooklyn, 
by the H. W. Schreiber Company, 
fully a mile from the shopping 
center proper, in the residence 
district. The location enjoys ex- 
cellent transit facilities, being near 
the “L” and six trolley lines. A 
high-class line of merchandise is 
carried, 
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AGAINST THE QUAOKS. 

The New York County Medical 
Society was 100 years old Oc- 
tober 27, and celebrated by pass- 
ing a resolution condemning the 
freedom in advertising which 
most of the New York daily pa- 
pers extend to the “private dis- 
ease” quacks, characterizing it as 
a criminal alliance. Many such 
practitioners have, after convic- 
tion through the society, been per- 
mitted to advertise again, it is 
said. Collier’s and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal were thanked for 
their patent medicine crusades, 


AGBNCY LOSES . THROUGH 
THIEF. 

A mail carrier was arrested re- 
cently in Chicago after having, for 
some months, stolen hundreds of 
letters addressed to Arthur E. 
Swett, an advertising agent in the 
Royal Insurance Building and 
publisher of Advertising. Checks 
and currency remitted to Mr. 
Swett for books, etc, were de- 
stroyed by the thief. All currency 
remitted to him, the announces, 
will be honored by subscriptions 
or whatever it was sent for, while 
those who sent checks with orders 
and have received no reply are re- 
quested to mail duplicates, as the 
originals have been destroyed. 


A VOTING CONTEST FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The weekly Republican, Lyons, 
N. Y., has secured ten scholar- 
ships in colleges and_ business 
schools in New York State, and 
proposes to give them to the ten 
students in its county who receive 
the highest number of votes in a 
popularity contest conducted in 
the public schools. Ballots are to 
be made on coupons printed in 
each issue of the Republican, but 
every subscriber paying a year’s 
fee in advance gets 100 votes, and 
twenty-five votes are issued for 
every dollar’s worth of advertis- 
ing contracted for during the-con- 
test. The latter features, it is be- 
lieved, will make students can- 
vassers for subscriptions and ad.. 
vertising, 
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AD CLUBS COMBINED. 


At the recent advertising show 
in Chicago a meeting was held for 
the purpose of federating all the 
advertising clubs in the United 
States. Representatives from ad 
clubs in St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, Indianapolis, Denver, 
Cleveland and other places were 
present, and a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted. The fol- 
lowing officers will serve during 
the coming year: President, 
Charles H. Jones, Chicago; vice- 
president, W. S. Johnston, New 
Vork; treasurer, John H. Phillips, 
St. Louis; secretary, Seth Brown, 
Cincinnati. The next convention 


will be held at St. Louis. 


MORNING ADVERTISING IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Every morning except Sunday 
the Philadelphia Record prints a 
tabulation of the amount of dis- 
play advertising carried by each of 
the five morning papers in that 
city. The tables for a recent week 
were as follows: 

Monday, October 16: 

17,700 agate | lines 
Sich October 17: 

14,260 agate] lines 


o 
“ 


Wednesday, October 18: 


‘*RECORD” 16,970 agate] lines 
North American.,..+ ove re | 

Inquirer. 

Press... 


Thursday, October 19: 

“RECORD” 14,895 agate lines 
North American.’ 11,665 ie 
Inquirer ee 

o 

“ 
Friday, October 20: 
“Recorp’’....... Pore rs 16,885 agate | lines 
North American 
Inquirer 
Press 


Inquirer 
Ledger 
Press 
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Tue President suspender ac- 
count has been transferred to 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, of 
Boston. 


Tue Ben B. Hampton Co., New 
York, has secured the advertising 
account of the Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago. 


THE DECLINE OF THE FAM- 
ILY WEEKLY, 


The weekly editio1 edition of the Mil- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin has 
been discontinued. Mr. Aikens, 
the publisher, states that about 
two thousand of the former sub- 
scribers to the weekly now take 
the daily. 

In connection with the decli- 
ning circulation of this excellent 
old family weekly, it is interesting 
to note the circulation ratings ac- 
corded to it in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. For no 
year since 1895 has the daily Wis- 
consin failed to furnish a detailed 
statement of its circulation, but at 
no time during that period have 
the publishers considered it worth 
while to convey any information 
about the weekly’s issues. In 
1892 a C rating was given the 
weekly. It had dropped to D by 
1895. Later it was still further re- 
duced to E, F and G, and for five 
years past an H rating, if not con- 
sidered fair, has still failed to 
bring out any protest from its pub- 
lishers. The meaning of these 
symbols is as follows: 


twenty thousand oO 
seventeen thousand five hundred...D 


seven thousand five hundred 
four thousand 


It may be stated, as a hard and 
fast rule, that the weekly editions 
of large dailies have not amount- 
ed to very much in recent years, 
and that their circulation and in- 
fluence are steadily declining, , 
their readers demanding and ob- 
taining a daily paper in their 
place. There are notable excep- 
tions to this rule, as in the cases 
of the Toledo Blade, Kansas City 
Star, Atlanta Constitution and St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat, but such 
exceptions are found so_ infre- 
quently that they only serve to 
strengthen the rule, 
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A new “Clover Leaf” daily, 
making the sixth in the combina- 
tion, is to be started in St. Joseph, 
Mo. It will be called the St. 


Joseph Star. 


A PONDEROUS CANARD. 


Some persons unknown, by way 
of a joke, recently spread a rumor 
that Senator Beveridge, whose 
latest book of advice to young 
men was published a month or 
two ago, had given orders to D. 
Appleton & Cc., his publishers, to 
use nothing but Republican pa- 
pers in advertising it. The joke 
was as heavy as some of the Sen- 
ator’s platitudes, but the publish- 
ers had to publicly deny any such 
instructions, 


A MAGAZINE LIST FOR 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens are advertised in 160 trade, 
educational, technical and other 
specialized publications, in street 
cars and by means of posters, and 
is at present using the following 
list of general magazines regu- 
larly: 


Century... 
Everybody’s wees...seeeeees 


Four-Track News 

Popular Magazine. 
otor 

Literary Digest 

Saturday Evening Post 


Cosmopolitan 
Atlantic Monthly 
Hetional 


Gunt 

Guerland Monthly 

Pearson’s ....++ is pabiuaennen 
Pitman’s Journal 

Gates (10)Railway nent Xy% 
— — 

oe 

Mc 

Metropolitan’ ose 

American (Leslie ’s). 
Traveler’s Railway Guide... 
a 20 00000s0 0000008 


Ladies” Home Journal. . 
Red Book 

World’s Work.... 
Public Opinion 


. too lines 
4th cover 
“ec 


Harper’s Bazaar oo 
Suburban Life.....)...+-+ +0 
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THE business management of 
the Los Angeles Express has been 
given to Frank J. Carlisle, form- 
erly with the St. Louis Star- 
Chronicle. 


A BROAD REAL ESTATE 
BOOKLET. 


Municipal advertising methods 
have been adopted in a booklet 
called “Practical Advantages for 
Manufacturing Possibilities,” is- 
sued by the Arcade Investment 
Co., Minneapolis. This concern 
controls Columbia Heights, an in- 
dustrial suburb of Minneapolis, 
and to attract manufacturers a 
complete exposition of freight 
rates, railroad facilities, fuel sup- 
ply, population, etc, has been 
made, with a list of articles that 
should be manufactured there. 
The latter includes many kinds of 
hardware and agricultural imple- 
ments, and the booklet is evident- 
ly designed to interest manufac- 
turers in these two trades. As a 
piece of broadminded, convincing 
real estate literature it is highly 
commendable. 

SAN FRANCISCO “BULLE- 

TIN’S” ANNIVERSARY. 


The fiftieth anniversary number 
of the San Francisco Bulletin, is- 
sued October 8, took the form of 
a large book of forty-four pages, 
on coated paper, news and other 
sections being included and the 
whole bound in a fine cover. It 
was an impressive souvenir. The 
Bulletin is the oldest daily paper 
in its city. Always conservative, 
this policy has been maintained 
since its purchase by R. A. 
Crothers in 1895. The Call and 
Bulletin were then under one 
management. Claus  Spreckles 
bought the former. The Bulletin 
had only 8,000 circulation ten 
years ago, but to-day claims over 
60,000. A new plant was pur- 
chased by the present proprietor, 
and steps taken to make the most 
of San Francisco’s advantages of 
longitude, which, it is claimed, 
enables an afternoon paper to 
print all the news of the day 
fourteen hours before the morn- 
ing papers, 
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FRAUD ORDER REVOKED. 


Last December a_ Postoffice 
fraud order was issued against 
the New Thought Magazine, pub- 
lished in New York by Sidney 
Flower. It was charged that the 
publication had been a medium 
for advertising speculative pools 
in wheat. A new company in 
Chicago has now acquired the 
New Thought Magazine, and the 
fraud order has been revoked. 


SATURDAY A BIG REAL 
ESTATE DAY. 


The Chicago Daily News, de- 
spite competition of Sunday pa- 
pers for real estate advertising, 
carries in its Saturday issue a 
large volume of this business, usu- 
ally more than double what is 
received for any other issue of the 
week. The News has no Sunday 
issue. The paper also carries a 
much larger showing of classified 
advertising on Saturday than 
other days. Whereas Sunday is 
regarded as the most important 
day for real estate publicity in 
most cities, and many advertisers 
in this field seem to prefer the 
Sunday issues of a seven-day pa- 
per to those printed on Saturday, 
it is an. indisputable fact that 
nearly every six-day paper of in- 
fluence has a large real estate pat- 
ronage on Saturday, and usually 
of the best class of realty. Be- 
sides the Chicago Daily News 
such papers as the New York 
Evening Post and Boston Tran- 
script may be cited in proof of 
this fact. 


“COLLIER’S” SECOND MED- 


ICAL ARTICLE. 
“Peruna and the ‘Bracers’ ’ 


48 
the title of the second patent 
medicine article in Collier's for 
October 28. The gist of this “ex- 
posure” deals with the high pro- 
portion of alcohol that is said to 
have been found in  Peruna, 
Paine’s Celery Compound, Hos- 
tetter’s Bitters, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Burdock’s Blood ° Bitters, 
and similar remedies, with testi- 
monials from clergymen and the 
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temperance element that really 
amount to an “exposure” of 
the latter rather than the rem- 
edies.. It is shown by a _ gov- 
ernment order that the sale of 
Peruna tc Indians has _ been 
forbidden, and emphasis is laid 
on the larger sales of such 
tonics in prohibition States. 
Duffy’s Malt Whiskey is involved 
in the article, but chiefly in its re- 
lation to temperance advocates, as 
it has never been sold for any- 
thing else than whiskey. The 
high character of testimonials used 
by Peruna is dealt with, and a 
letter from Admiral Schley is 
printed, together with his denial 
of its genuineness. The represen- 
tatives of Peruna withdrew his 
testimonial at Admiral Schley’s 
request, but Collier’s author 
claims to have seen the original 
letter in the naval officer’s hand- 
writing. Collier's prints separate- 
ly a good many opinions from 
newspaper pultishers who com- 
mend its series of articles and an- 
nounce their intention of discon- 
tinuing proprietary advertising as 
soon as contracts expire or state 
that they do not run them. 
Among these are the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Marine (Ill.) Telegram, 
Ortonvile (Minn. ) Journal, 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun, Vernon 
(Texas) Weekly Hornet, and 
Menominee (Wis.) Times. Pub- 
lication of a letter from the 
Pond’s Extract Company is made 
in which the proprietors of that 
remedy call attention to the clean- 
liness of their advertising and the 
nature of their preparation as a 
lotion, spray and outward appli- 
cation. ’. he writer of these articles 
believes that effectual protection 
against alcoholic remedies will be 
afforded by the Internal Revenue 
Department’s proposed tax upon 
them, for then the public will 
know what it is buying. From the 
evidence brought against alcoholic 
remedies in this very article, 
however, it would seem that the 
majority of people who buy them 
do not wart to be protected, and 
that prohibition of their sale the 
country over would remove some- 
thing that has been filling a “long- 
felt want,” 
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A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
SETTLED BY BRADY 
AND TILTON. 


Practically every important 
magazine that has newspaper ad- 
vertising of its own to place has 
heretofore made a practice of par- 
celing it out among all the agen- 
cies that send it business for its 
own pages, pro rata with the 
amount of business sent. The 
only exception has been the Curtis 
Publishing Company, which has 
always placed the advertising of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Saturday Evening Post through 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 
In the effort to do justice to all 
agencies the magazine publishers 
have split their own publicity into 
an infinite number of little ac- 
counts. In the case of McClure’s, 
it is said, about sixty agencies got 
some business at some time of the 
year. But it has been reasoned 
that if a magazine publisher found 
one of his own advertisers split- 
ting his advertising up in this 
fashion ‘he would tell him he was 
crazy. To put an end to what had 
become a _ problem, Curtis P. 
Brady, advertising manager of 
McClure’s, has recently decided 
that all advertising of that maga- 
zine and McClure, Phillips & Co., 
shall be placed hereafter through 
one agency. The Butterick Trio 
closely followed McClure’s, and it 
is not unlikely that this action, 
which, though radical, aims for 
better conditions, will be taken by 
still other publications. Calkins & 
Holden are to place the business 
= and the Butterick 

rio, 


ADVERTISING THE CLASSI- 
FIED. 


Good advertising has sold ar- 


ticles of inferior value, but it 
never keeps on selling them. For 
this reason the progressive adver- 
tising promotion of an unworthy 
cause is but wasted time, money 
and energy. 

It is my opinion that advertis- 
ing the classified is like advertis- 
ing anything else, You must first 
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have a good soap before you can 
advertise it upon a profitable basis. 
Poor shoes built of “hot air” 
leather will sell but once—adver- 
tise them as you may. If, on the 
other thand, you offer at $2 a hat 
that is ‘well worth the price—or 
perhaps a little more—advertise 
at! Publicity under such circum- 
stances will hold. The customers 
it wins are won for keeps. 

So it is in advertising the classi- 
fied. If the want ads you promote 
produce results, advertising their 
effectiveness will bring lasting 
patronage—the only kind of a fol- 
lowing it pays to advertise for. 

I believe the New York World 
is printing more want advertise- 
ments than any other newspaper 
in the Universe because of its cir- 
culation in New York City. It is 
pretty accurately estimated that 
the 115,064, World wants printed 
in September brought a total of 
805,448 answers—a gain of 185,- 
983, over the same month last 
year. This estimate is based upon 
the known results of World wants 
bearing box-number addresses. 
Advertising value of this depend- 
able character is what makes 
“World wants work wonders.” 
Were this World want value not 
there— 

All the king’s artists 
And all his ad men 

Couldn’t get a chance advertiser 
To use World wants again. 

But the contrary is shown by 
these _ figures 1333, World 
wants printed so far this year— 
the enormous gain of 143,273 over 
same period in 1904. 

Rex R. Cass, 
New York World. 


THE Peoria, Illinois, Herald- 
Transcript moved into a new 
building last month and celebra- 
ted the event by issuing a 56 page 
paper, which was to all intents 
and purposes an edition devoted 
to the discussion of ways and 
means for increasing the city’s in- 
dustrial welfare. Peoria needs 
14,000 more people in order to 
reach the 100,000 mark, and the 
Herald-Transcript wants to have 
them gathered in before the next 
federal census, 
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THE ROWELL DINNER, 


ACCOUNT OF WHAT HAPPENED 
AND WHAT WAS SAID. 


AN 


The complimentary dinner ten- 
dered to Mr. George P. Rowell 
by his friends on the occasion of 
his retirement from active busi- 
ness, was given at the Waldorf 
Astoria, on the evening of Octo- 
ber 31, 1905. One hundred and 
sixty-two persons participated. 
The night being Hallowe’en the 
tables were decorated with jack- 
o’-lanterns and autumn leaves. 

The booklet containing the 
menu bore on its cover a portrait 
of Mr. Rowell and contained the 
following “appreciation” of him: 


GEORGE PRESBURY ROWELL. 

He has lived three score years, and 
lived them well. To be conscious of 
that, one need but know his enemies, 
Some are in high places. That demon- 
strates the courage of the man. 

Nature has been kind to Rowell. She 
has endowed him with a prolific mind, 
a retentive memory and a discreet op- 
timism. They have served him well. 
His friends they have served better. 

Rowell has ‘laid down his work. He 
is done with the burden of business. 
Yet his influence will gather strength 
with the years. Let us be profoundly 
grateful that he worked with us and for 
us—that he paved the way. 

Then here is to Rowell. If for every 
man to whom he has extended a helping 
hand, the Powers will grant him a year 
of life, George Presbury Rowell will live 
forever. 


At 9.15 General Woodford rap- 
ped for attention, and after refer- 
ing to the life-long friendship 
that had existed between the 
guest of the evening and himself, 
and paying a warm tribute to Mr. 
Rowell’s personal qualities, pro- 
posed his health which was drunk 
by all, standing. General Wood- 
ford then introduced Mr. Artemas 
Ward who responded to the toast 
“The Sage of Spruce Street.” 

‘MR. WARD’S SPEECH. 

Shall I make a proffer of roast chest- 
nuts on Hallow’een? No, my subject is 
more original. We have. here a chestnut, 
all age and burrs, and it is our duty to- 
night to roast ‘him so genially that his 
hat will not fit in the morning. 

The humor of my position makes it 
doubly serious. I look over at ‘' The 
Sage of Spruce Street,’’ a title which he 
has earned /with credit and honor, and 
see a hale, serious, sensible man; but 
up from the background of my memory 
springs a flood of mischief, which makes 
me laugh when I think of the-early days 
when we played together in the streets 
of Athens, and when I comé to speak of 
his active adult life I find, as you all 
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know, that with characteristic exactness 
and caution he has written his own 
biography and collared all the reminis- 
cences. To be sure he modestly speaks 
of them as the experiences of forty years, 
but actually he can date back to the 
year 1, before the Sphinx was born. 

Since he has, as it were, thus monopo- 
lized himself, I must, perforce, speak 
of the revelations which these reminis- 
cences make. They are the first readable 
articles of a personal nature which have 
appeared in the advertising field. They 
light up the dry routine of ‘‘ Essays on 
the Theory of Advertising,’’ ‘‘ Studies of 
Systems,’’ and criticisms from boy 
archers, who know so much that they 
profane the very temples of the gods. 

Interesting in themselves, Mr, Rowell’s 
reminiscences are expressed in such frank 
stories of success and mistake, of victory 
and defeat, that no reader in or out 
of the craft of advertising can fail to 
be attracted by the personality of the 
man who remembers so well and spares 
himself so little. 

And those forty years—how full of ex- 
periences, how alive with activities, how 
filled with characters who have passed 
up and down the scale of life, while he 
has pursued, up to the present hour of 
his retirement, the even middle tenor of 
his way. 

To be more specific and, perhaps, criti- 
eal, Mr, Rowell has served .the world 
well, and yet has fallen far short of what 
he might have done for the world. He 
was connected with one of the earliest 
banking houses of this city while he was 
still young, and when I asked him to- 
night if he had ever been connected with 
a life insurance company he indignantly 
denied it. Would that he had done so! 
His course, while sane and safe for him- 
self, was an injustice to us all. It was 
a pity that he did not stay in those 
financial enterprises; then we would have 
had less of the insurance scandals of the 
present hour. 

What is it to be a sage? Is it not to 
have time to spare for every need. Alas! 
I must admit that I am no sage. I have 
never had time to go a-fishing with 
George P. Rowell. What is it to be a 
sage? Is it not to avoid trouble before 
it arrives? Is it not to conduct a large 
and profitable business and yet be able 
to retire to a farm for seven years, as he 
did years ago? Is it not to retire, as he 
does now, at the age of three score and 
seven, with a healthy body and a clear 
mind? Is it not to posses the power of 
self control to a sufficient degree to turn 
from business and its excitements to a 
sylvan life and angler’s joys? Ah! gen- 
tlemen, I cannot expect for you such an 
eventful life as that of the Sage of 
Spruce Street, but I hope that the end 
of your business life, and of mine, may 
be like his. 

The presence of so many here to-night, 
gathered out of the most active and, 
therefore, the most pre-engaged circles, 
evidences how many and how warm are 
the friendships he possesses; but enemies 
—ye gods and little fishes—I use an Attic 
oath—he has a Newspaper Directory full, 
not all in one city, but scattered about 
the rural districts, gentlemen all, no 
doubt, whose active hatred is based on 
Mr. Rowell’s obstinate addiction to 
truth. Ask them how they hate him, and 
there will be no uncertain answer. Ask 
them when they met him last, and they 
will tell you in perfect innocence that 
they never saw him. You have the meas- 
ure; those who know him are, as we are 
here, his friends. Confound his enemies! 

Born of sturdy New England stock, cf 
the uncompromising kind, the guest of 
the evening has some sharp edges; so 
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has a diamond. He has tried more ex- 
periments in advertising systems than 
any man in the world. When he dis- 
agreed with any popular system he 
walked off alone; if the system did not 
suit him he would not suit himself to 
the system. 

Successful though he has been, he has 
within himself resourcefulness, "industry 
and genius enough to have made his suc- 
cess colossal had he been more pliable. 
Yet why should we wish him to be otner 
than himself. He shall remain to us 
“‘The Sage of Spruce Street,’’ a char- 
acter apart by itself, a life that has 
passed through opportunities without 
number and has still held on to one 
central fact, which is not opportunity 
nor opportunism—integrity. The business 
of advertising, which has passed from its 
initial strength of purpose till it in- 
cludes too many devious, weak, and even 
disreputable forms, can look back and 
thank God that one Rowell lived. He 
may have missed much that he might 
have gained. I believe he did, but when- 
ever his road parted from ours we missed 
more than he did. 

‘“‘The Sage of Spruce Street’ retires 
from active business, but not from active 
memories. As usual with him, his re- 
treat also is masterful, and he carries 
with him the best wishes of countless 
friends. 

But before I sit down I must tell one 
reminiscence that comes back to me 
from old Athenian days, and which Mr. 
Rowell will undoubtedly modestly leave 
out of the autobiography which he is 
currently publishing. This story has 
never been told before, and I hope I 
shall be able by the accuracy of detail 
to convince you of its truth. Mr, Ward 
then told how he was talking with 
Diogenes in old Athens, when Plato came 
up and bet that he could find an honest 
man, and how, late at night, Diogenes 
lost, smashed his lanthorn and _ ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I thought that d—n man 
Rowell was out of town.’ 


The toastmaster next intro- 
duced Mr. Frank Presbrey, who 
spoke of Mr. Rowell as an ad- 
vertising agent: 


MR. PRESBREY’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Presbrey began by saying 
that it occasionally fell to the lot 
of a speaker to have for his sub- 
ject one on which he could say a 
few words of highest appreciation 
and feel that he was but echoing 
the sentiment of everyone present. 
“Such a toast I am certain J am 
responding to to-night in ‘GEORGE 
P. ROWELL, ADVERTISING AGENT.’ ” 


If I could call up from this board, 
by telephone, every daily newspaper 
office in this country; if I could have 
Central put me in touch with every 

weekly paper, from the rocky shores of 
Maine to the sunny slopes of California, 
and say that George P. Rowell was at 
the ’phone, I promise you that in not one 
instance would I have to explain who 
he was. His name is in the business 
office what Hoe’s is in the press room 
and Mergenthaler’s in the composing 
room. His reputation and association 
with advertising runs back so far that 
some who have more recently come upon 
the advertising stage may consider him 
an inheritance from the times of Greeley, 
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Thurlow Weed and the elder Bennett. 
If there be one man my life history 
is woven into the very and woof 
of American publicity, it ry ‘he whom we 
are here to honor to-night. 

During the period of Mr. Rowell’s 
active em life advertising has de- 
veloped from a_ timid, unsystematic, 
hope-it-will-pay-me venture into one of 
the greatest commercial certainties 
whose aggregate, measured in dollars, is 
next in volume to the banking and in- 
surance business of the country. In this 
wonderful development the one man who 
has ever been a dominating factor, whose 
personality has always stood for advance- 
ment and progress, who has always been 
on the firing line of — and dis- 
cussion, is George P. Row Through 
the columns of his | nny “INK he has 
exercised a greater influence on the 
general subject of advertising, has de- 
veloped and made more new advertisers 
than any other man who has ever lived. 
If credit is due to him who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore, our honored guest is entitled to the 
respect, the admiration and the esteem 
of every man here to-night, and of every 
man engaged in advertising or publishing 
in the United States. ... 

Addressing the guest of thé 
evening, Mr. Presbrey said: 

It has been your privilege, Mr. Rowell, 
to observe from your important position 
on the field the transition of advertisin; 
from a chaotic, unsystematic attempt a 
=, to an established business in 
which many of the best trained and most 
intelligent 1 minds of the country are en- 
gaged. You have seen a mighty com- 
mercial battle waged for the supremacy 
of the markets of the world. You have 
seen the weekly papers which, in your 
early career, were the infantry on the 
firing line, fall back to make room at the 
front for the cavalry brigade of dailies, 
and you have seen the batteries of the 
magazine wheel into line and come into 
action with their heavy guns, whose 
reverberations. are heard around the 
globe. It has been your privilege, sir, 
to witness and bear an honored and no- 
table part in the greatest commercial 
battle ever known—that of conquering 
the markets of the world by the well-di- 
rected fire of publicity through the 
Gatling guns of the newspapers and the 
more ponderous long-distance guns of the 
magazines. I feel that 3 am within the 
lines of truth when I say to you, sir. 
that wherever and whenever the history 
of this battle is written the name of 
George P, Rowell will be written down 
as one of the greatest of the field 
marshals who stood the heat and turmoil 
of the conflict. Now that you have with- 
drawn from active participation in the 
advertising business and enlisted in the 
ranks of retirement, let me assure you, 
sir, that you carry with you the good 
wishes, the admiration and the respect 
of every one gathered here to-night, and 
of each one of your hosts of friends from 
one end to the other of this broad land. 


Mr. Frank B. Noyes, president 
of the Associated, Press, was then 
called on to speak on the theme 
of George P. Rowell as a Pub- 
lisher. Mr. Noyes’ address will be 
found in full on pages 44 and 45 
of this issue. 

Following Mr. Noyes, Mr... H. 
B. Harding, president of the 
Humphries Homeopathic Medi- 


, 
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cine Company, described Mr. 
Rowell as “a medicine man.” 
MR. HARDING’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Harding said that he had 
been asked to speak of Mr. Rowell 
as a medicine man—a retired med- 
icine man—but who (he asked) 
ever heard of a medicine man re- 
tiring from business. The speaker 
then described Mr. Rowell’s ad- 
vent into 
field 


It is said that as a publisher, or as an 
advertising agent, or both, he had ac- 
cumulated a lot of space in small news- 
papers that he could not sell—several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth, more or 
less. To use this space he determined 
to become a medicine man. It may in- 
terest some of you to know that after 
using up this free for nothing space his 
efforts proved futile and that he had no 
success in the medicine business until he 
began to buy space for cash, 


This remark was greeted with 
applause by the newspaper men 
present. 


From the first illustrated ad inserted 
for cash in the large papers the success 
of Ripans Tabules was ussured. . ‘ 
Mr, Rowell once used the greatest space 
that I have ever seen used for medicine 
advertising. He used about six pages in 
a single issue of the Sunday World 
and Sunday Herald. He filled them 
with what was goon | a directory of 
the druggists of Manhattan Island—the 
druggist’s name and address was given 
and the result of an interview giving the 
Pend of each druggist concerning 

pans. 


the patent medicine 


It was characteristic of Mr. 
Rowell, added the speaker, that 
he printed exactly what each 
druggist said, whether their re- 
marks ‘were: commendatory of 
Ripans or otherwise. 

Mr. Harding, taking a package 
of Ripans Tabules from his 
pocket, said that the name Ripans 
was generally believed to be 
formed from the initial letters of 
the ingredients used in compound- 
» ing the tabules—Rhubarb, Ipecac, 
Peppermint, Aloes, Nux Vomica 
and Soda. The speaker, for his 
part, was convinced, however, that 
the letters stood for the words 
that go to make up Mr. Rowell’s 
character :— 


R for Resolutio 
4 pod Industry. 


The toastmaster then  intro- 
duced the guest of the evening 
who, ‘he said, would: now speak 
for himself. As Mr. Rowell arose 


4l 


the room echoed with shouts and 
applause. Some one called for 
“three cheers for George P. 
Rowell,” which were given with a 
will, Then the musicians struck 
up “For He’s a Jolly Good Fel- 
low,” and all present joined in 
singing it. When at last silence 
was obtained Mr. Rowell began 
to speak: 
MR. ROWELL’s SPEECH. 

Mr. Rowell was visibly affected 
by the warmth of the ovation 
given him as the arose to speak. 
His voice lacked something of its 
wonted firmness as he said that 
demonstrations of regard usually 
came too late to be appreciated by 
the object of them. He was grate- 
ful that in his case his friends had 
seen fit to show their affection for 
him while he was yet alive. He 
thad never before been called on to 
celebrate the completion of a 
forty years’ job, but to-night he 
was enjoying to the full the 
pleasure of reviving old acquaint- 
ances, 

Continuing Mr. Rowell men- 
tioned by name a number of those 
present who were then or had 
formerly been in his employ—E. 
D. Wayre, for thirty odd years his 
bookkeeper, and who had never 
made a mistake, William 
Johnston, who commenced as a 
compositor on the American 
Newspaper Directory and is now 
proprietor of the Printers’ Ink 
Press; S. E. Leith and W. C. 
Stuart, special agents, who began 
their business careers as office 
boys in the Rowell advertising 
agency; Daniel F. Barry, now one 
of the proprietors of the Wilson 
Printing Ink Company, who was 
also formerly an office boy in his 
employ; Charles J. Zingg. the 
present editor of Printers’ INK, 
and Charles L. Benjamin, the 
Little Schoolmaster’s first editor. 
whose principal qualification for 
the position was that he knew 
nothing whatever about the ad- 
vertising business. Of his boy- 
hood friends and early business 
associates present Mr. Rowell re- 
ferred, among others, to J. W. 
Barber, of the Barber advertising 
agency of Boston; Charles H. 
Isham who, with himself, were the 
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only survivors of a little coteries 
that formerly frequented the Hide 
and Leather Club, A. J, Aikens, 
the originator of patent insides; 
and Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 
the toastmaster. Mr. Rowell 
spoke affectionately of Chas. N. 
Kent, a former partner, and S. H. 
Kauffmann, a life-long friend, 
both of whom were obliged to 
absent themselves from the dinner 
because of illness. Of the adver- 
tising agents he had known and 
who have passed away he men- 
tioned “old John Hooper,” James 
H. Bates, “the wittiest and most 
cultured of all the advertising 
agents,” and others. He spoke 
also of those who still remain in 
the business, including J. Walter 
Thomson, the successor of W. 
Carlton, and W. F. Hamblin, his 
own successor. 

Recalling memories of his own 
carly life Mr. Rowell said that he 
had once taught school for a sal- 
ary of $14 a month. During the 
first four years of his service in 
the office of the Boston Post the 
total sum he received by way of 


salary did not amount to as much 
as the dinner just served had cost. 
Hallowe’en, he said, was a time 
when supernatural influences are 


said to prevail. In no other way 
could he account for the miracle of 
160 persons paying $10 apiece for 
the privilege of having him eat 
dinner with them. 

In conclusion Mr. Rowell said 
that while the evening had béen 
one of great pleasure there was 
yet a touch of sadness to it, born 
of the reflection that, like a golden 
wedding, it might soon be follow- 
ed by a funeral. Still one ought 
not to repine because of the in- 
evitable. He was ready to go— 
but not anxious. The fact that 
his mother, his uncle, and his 
grandparents had lived a score of 
years and more beyond the term 
to which he himself had at- 
tained, led him to hope that he 
might still be spared to voice his 
opinions occasionally in PriNTERS 
InK and  Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, proper- 
ties in which he has _ retain- 
ed an interest. Although no long- 
er young, nor in active business, 


* complimentary 
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he had still much to live for— 
“There is still pleasure in store on 
earth for those who are old. The 
song of birds, the smile of child- 
hood, the kindly greeting of an 
old friend, the rippling sound 
of running water, the pleasant 
sunshine and _ the _ constantly 
recurring miracle of spring, are 
things that one may enjoy so 
long as one has life.” He 
thought that God had made no 
finer country or climate than 
Manhattan Island in the autumn 
and early winter, and no fairer 
land in spring and summer than 
that New Hampshire he loves so 
well. It must have been from 
New Hampshire, he believed, that 
Herbert Bashford drew the in- 


J. spiration for his “Song of the Out- 


of-Doors,” printed in the Cosmo- 
politan for October, 1905. Mr. 
Rowell ended his addfess by re- 
citing the lines referred to, which 
were recently reprinted in Print- 
ERS’ INK (page 30, P. I. for Oc- 
tober 25, 1905.) 

Following Mr. Rowell’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Wolstan Dixey recited 
some verses composed by himself 
for the occasion, which will be 
printed separately in another 
issue. 

Mr. Dixey also said: 


No one ever had a truer friend 4 
Mr, Rowell has been to me. He has 
helped me with wise advice, timely 
criticism and praise, with credit and 
with business. He has never failed in 
readiness to hold out a_ helping hand. 
And what he has done for me I know 
he has done for many others. But prob- 
ably the-best help he ever gave is an in- 
spiring example of a successful business 
man, to whom business is not a synonym 
for graft or double dealing; one who holds 
decency above dollars and integrity to 
be better than great riches. He has given 
us the rare example of a man who dares 
not only to do what he believes to be 
right, but to do it without explanations, 
apologies or arguments. 


Mr. Louis Wiley, advertising 
manager of the New York Times, 
followed Mr. Dixey, and Mr. John 
Brisben Walker made a brief ad- 
dress on the text ‘George P. 
Rowell as a Neighbor,” in the 
course of which he referred in 
terms to Mrs. 
Rowell, who, with a party of 
ladies, was present in the balcony, 

Additional weight would be 
given to Mr. Wiley’s remarks 
were it generally known that the 
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inception, the first step toward 
getting up and arranging for this 
magnificent tribute of esteem to 
Mr. Rowell, had its origin and 
impetus in a word or sentence 
spoken by Mr. Wiley. If there is 
anything wrong about the affair 
Wiley is the man who should be 


blamed. 


LOUIS WILEY’S SPEECH, 

It is a great honor to be permitted to 
participate in this celebration of the 
achievements of the pioneer of modern 
advertising and to join in this chorus of 
congratulation. 

Our distinguished guest began his career 
in the very infancy of the advertising 
business, and its wonderful development 
and expansion are largely due to his 
initiative and enterprise. 

You have been told by the able gentle- 
men who have preceded me to-night of 
the remarkable efforts and the remark- 
able success of this advertising propa- 
gandist. All his efforts and all his suc- 
cess have had an important bearing on 
the prosperity and the influence of the 
American press. The great modern news- 
paper is now sold at a price much smaller 
than the cost of production, and its suc- 
cess depends largely on its advertising 
revenues. These make possible the en- 
gagement of able writers, the install- 
ment of fast presses and linotypes, and 
the many other requisites for the daily 
newspaper. 

Among the men who have instilled in 
the minds of the merchants and manu- 
facturers of America the knowledge of 
the value of advertising and have edu- 
cated them in the way to advertise, the 
name of George Presbury Rowell, like 
ae of Abou Ben Adem, leads ail the 


ree have met here to testify to our 
admiration for a great career, to show 
that we appreciate the services of Mr. 
Rowell in the cause of education, for 
advertising, all of us must admit, is a 
great educating influence. 
do not know whether we have come 
here to say ave, salve or vale. I hope 
the guest of the evening may entiabe 
for many, many years to shed his light 
= PrInTERS’ INK, Rowell’s American 
ewspaper Directory, Ripans Tabules 
and all the other agencies he has em- 
= for the benefit of the American 


vAppreclative allusion has been made by 
oyes, president of the Associated 
Press, to Mr. Rowell’s great work in the 
American Newspaper Directory, that 
Webster’s Dictionary of American news- 
papers. This book has for many years 
been an absolute requirement in the office 
of every newspaper publisher and of 
every advertiser. And yet how many _ 
ter controversies has it engendered 
many newspaper publishers there are who 
claim to have suffered injustice at its 
hands! This has all resulted from the 
insistence of Mr., Rowell that each news- 
paper wishing a rating should make a 
——- of its circulation for every 
Gay of the year, and many newspaper 
lishers who were reared to believe 
that ving is F sin refrained from mak- 
we the statements required by Mr. 
well 


General Woodford then read 
two congratulatory telegrams re- 
ceived from London, - selecting 
the foreign messages because 
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those received from persons in the 
United States, and letters of 
regret and compliment, were too 
numerous to permit of their 
being read. The  toastmaster 
brought the speech-making to a 
close by reminding those _pres- 
ent that in Pagan days, it was 
customary to extinguish all fires 
on Hallowe'en and to kindle 
a great bonfire to which each 
member of the community -con- 
tributed a portion of fuel. Then, 
at the moment of parting, each 
man would seize a flaming ‘brand 
and bear it to his home to re- 
kindle the fire on his own hearth- 
stone. “From the fire of friend- 
ship we have kindled here to- 
night, I beg that each of you will 
bear home with him a brand that 
will keep warm in your hearts the 
memory of the man in whose 
honor we are gathered here.” 

The participants of the dinner 
were: 


Clarence K. Arnold, F. W. Ayer, A. 
J. Aikens, J. Williams Beal, Hon. Wil- 
liam Berzi, 8. C. Berger, Thomas Balmer, 
Charles J. Brooks, Daniel F. Barry, Otto 
T. Bannard, Samuel Cooper Bowne, Paul 
Block, Lawrence B. Broomfield, Thomas 
S. Bradstreet, J. W. Barber, E. R. Bar- 
low, Henry H, Bridgman, E. H. Butler, 
J. Ambrose Butler, C. L. Benjamin, 
Charles H. wt J. A. Brainard, Ed- 
ward P. Call, E. E. oe. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, J. 8S. ‘Crowell, J. Cook, Thomas 
E. Conklin, William p Bsn Church, 
Frederick L, Colver, Newcomb Cleveland, 
P. F. Collier, Chalmers D. Coleman, 
Philip A. Conne, Charles F, Chichester, 
Dan A. Carroll, Wolstan Dixey, Robert 
W. DeForest, Henry Drisler, H. Henry 
Douglas, F. N. Doubleday, Keith 
Evans, Robert F. B. Easton, Charles E. 
Ellis, A. W. Erickson, George Ethridge, 
Charles H. Fuller, Robert Mitchell Floyd, 
William C. Freeman, Robert Frothing: 
ham, Robert Ferris, Alexander Ferris, 
William Ferris, C, P. Fredericks, 0, J. 
Gude, F. James Gibson, E. D. Gibbs, 
Herbert F. Gunnison, Charles H. Grasty, 
E. A. Grozter, H. A. Groth, M. M. Gil- 
lam. W. W. Hallock. H. B. ea J. 
J. Hazen, gg EE Helmer, C. H- Hub- 
a tas Frank C. Hoyt, 


FS 
eines, W. F. F. 
Bambits (guest), W. Hamblin (guest), 
A. Hastings, Will Phillip Hooper, 
Charles H. Isham, William Johnston. 
Charles Johnston, John C. Juhring, Dr. 
John H. King. Samuel Knopf, Victor 
Kauffmann, Rudolph Kanffmann,- John A. 
Kershaw, Joseph Grey Kitchell. Herbert 
Kanfman, Francis Leggett, S. E. 
Leith, N, 8. Letaamase, F. D._ Lecompte, 
James PD. Miller, Rev. 
Frederick Rowland Marvin, Converse D. 
Marsh, Converse D. Marsh (guest), Mar- 
shall H. Mallory, William LL. McLean, 
James M. Munyon. Frank FE. Morrison, 
A. R. MeMichael, Julius Mathews. Jacob 
Mayers, Frank Meriman,. Crosby S. Noyes, 
Frank B, Noyes, Charles Otis, . M. 
Ostrander, W. M. Ostrander (rueeth, 
James O'Flaherty, James O’Flaherty, 


Ww. 
Ralph Holton’ 
H. 
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Jr., Frank Presbrey, F. Persons, Sereno 
8S. Pratt, J. D. Platt, Dwight M. Platt, 
Robert W. Palmer, Thomas C. Quinn, 
G. V. Quilliard, Jr., Henry Ridder, F. 
- John Richards, Hon. Horace Russell, 
James Rodgers, Ezekial Sarasohn, Jules 
P, Storm, Stephen B. 
Seligman, E. W. Spauld John A, 
Sleicher, D. M. Shirk, F. J. Schleicher, 
N. M. Sheffield, A. F. Sheldon, J. 
Shaughnessy, William H. Smith, W, C. 
Stuart, Charles H, Thayer, John Adams 
Thayer, Seth E. Thomas, J. Walter 
Thompson, General Charles H. Taylor, 
F. Iverson Taylor, Ralph Tilton, Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, William T, Wo 
ruff, > . Yilson, John 
Walker, General Stewart 
ford, Louis Wiley, F. D. Waterman, 
P. B. Worrall, Artemas Ward, E. D. 
Wayre, David Williams, David Williams 
(guest), Vechten Waring, William W. 
Watt, Theodore F. Whitmars, John B. 
Woodward, Francis A. Wilson, Charles 
J, 1gZinee Frank A. Mansey, E. C. Van 
nD. 


’ Brisben 
Wood- 


Commenting on the affair, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, in its issue for 
Wednesday, November Ist, said, 
editorially: 

A NOTABLE HONOR MERITED BY A 
NOTABLE MAN. 

George P. Rowell, the pioneer 
and the master in the field of the 
art and enterprise of advertising, 
has retired from the business in 
which he has won merited dis- 
tinction. He was last night hon- 
ored by a dinner in Manhattan. 
The occasion was notable for af- 
fection, admiration, gratitude, 
friendship and good wishes. The 
guest, Mr. Rowell, was an honor 
to his hosts, and his hosts com- 
prised men of integrity, influence, 
ability and distinction, alike for 
ciaracter and for achievement, in 
many useful and inciting fields of 
intelligent and uplifting endeavor. 
The Eagle wishes for Mr. Rowell 
many years of happiness.. He em- 
inently deserves them. He has 
won his right to them. No man 
has better illustrated fine stand- 
ards, high ideals and a clean- 
hearted courage, as well as in- 
domitable confidence in justice 
and in right in the field of labor 
and of life. In that field he has 
conquered and held ‘the pinnacles. 
His history is an incentive and a 
vindication, as well as a model 
and a stimulation, to all his fellow 
workers as well as to all his legion 
of friends outside the lines on 
which he has wrought. 


Cuas, L. BENJAMIN. 
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FRANK B. NOYES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS, CHARACTERIZES 


GEORGE P. ROWELL. 


At the banquet given in honor 
of Mr. Rowell at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York City, on the 
evening of Tuesday, October 3ist, 
to celebrate his retirement from a 
service of forty years as an ad- 
vertising agent, and at which 
nearly two hundred friends and 
well-wishers of Mr. Rowell paid 
him the compliment to be present, 
Mr. Noyes spoke as follows: 


The attempt to do even the smallest 
bit of speech making or, indeed, speech 
reading, involves so much mental dis- 
comfort with me that you may believe 
me when I say that the desire to stand 
up and be counted as a friend and ad- 
mirer of Mr. Rowell was necessarily very 
strong to draw me from the recesses of 
the wild and woolly West. Indeed, if I 
had realized the number who would 
gather about this board to-night it would 
have seemed entirely superfluous for me 
to contribute either my presence or my 
words. 

From my point of view Mr. Rowell’s 
career has been such as to command in 
the fullest measure two of the requisites 
for fellowship at this dinner, ‘ high 
esteem ’’ and ‘‘ great respect,” but when 
the originators of this tribute added the 
requirement of ‘‘ affectionate regard’ I 
hastily reviewed in my mind the long 
years in which Mr. Rowell had been smit- 
ing us, first on the one cheek and then 
on the other, and I confess that my con- 
clusion was that we were to-night to 
have a cozy little love feast in one of 
the smaller private dining rooms of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

I didn’t suppose that so many others 
appreciated the kindly, lovable qualities 
as well as the sterling virtues that have 
been known of all men. 

In this I am reminded of an incideut 
that may be more or less apropos. st 
summer I was staying at a quiet French 
watering place, and one evening at the 
Casino a young American, after having 
made himself the receptacle of more of 
the liquid joys of sunny France than 
nature had intended him to assimilate, 
became convineed that he was _ being 
wronged in some way and proceeded to 
tear things loose in a way that simply 
appalled the gentle Gauls. 

When my attention was first attracted 
to the rumpus a number of Americans 
and Englishmen were, for the credit of 
a common tongue, forcibly removing him 
from the Casino before the gendarmes 
could be reinforced by the regular army. 

The exhilarated American was fighting 
against this tooth and toenail, and his 
compatriots were scientifically wrecking 
him. At this point, in the interest of 
suffering law and order, I begged him to 
come along quietly, as we were all his 
friends. A 

‘‘ Friends! ’’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Friends! 
By jinks, I didn’t know I had so many 
friends in all the world! ”’ 

It may be, however, that in the chastis- 
ings that Mr. Rowell has administered 
from time to time he has, after all, used 
sound discretion, and this brings me 


a 
by the easy stages of the ethics of after- 
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dinner speaking to the point eat I should 
be reminded of another inciden 

It is told of General Sam aa that 
on one occasion a shyster lawyer came 
to him in his office and made to him a 
proposition that so enraged the General 
that, drawing up his six foot six of 
manhood, he grabbed the shyster and 
earnestly kicked him out of his office and 
into the street. 

Several days later, while walking along 
the street, he saw the same shyster kick- 
ing a poor, weazened derelict across the 
qiowake with great vigor. Pausing, . 
General remarked, ‘‘ Well, friend, 
seems that 
for yourself 

** Yes, General, you and I—by gad, sir— 
you and I know ‘whom to kick! 

Speaking seriously, I am glad to say a 
few words on the subject of George P. 

well as a publisher, for it is as a 
publisher that pre-eminently he has done 
the work that in my judgment entitles 
him to the thanks in the fullest measure 
of all those who believe that thanks are 
due to one who has been the main mov- 
ing’ cause of the revolution that has 
raised the advertising side of the news- 
the level of the 


my 
7 are doing a little Kicking 


paper business above 
green goods game. 

Prior to his strenuous efforts it is true 
that here and there isolated newspapers 
had recognized an obligation to adver- 
tisers to make known to the buyers the 
measure of the goods they were selling 
them, and on the other hand then and 
pd aa Pgyres ms newspapers did not 

compulsory nor in accord 
with “Seale ‘Interests to make known the 
amount of their circulations, 

With these latter I have no quarrel, 
nor has Mr. Rowell had; but as a matter 
of fact it is not very many years back 
that in many quarters direct lying con- 
cerning circulation was regarded as a 
venial sin, and the buncoing of the suc- 
culent advertiser caused apparently no 
twinge of conscience. 

With this condition of affairs existing 
Mr. Rowell began through his Newspaper 
Directory and later through PRINTERS’ 
InK his many years’ fight for honest cir- 
culation statements, 

bing | by. week, month by month and 
yea ar he has pilloried the cir- 
yer oy far relentlessly, treating him 
exactly as a swindler should be treated. 

By this course, made effective only by 
the merciless mauner in which it was 
pursued, a revolution has been wrought 
in the ethics of circulation statements 
and, speaking broadly, the circulation 
statement of to-day is as essentially hon- 
est as are the representations made by 
the seller in other business enterprises. 

I would not be understood as asserting 
that all is well with us and that the day 
of the necessity for the Rowell scourging 
has altogether past. In common with 
other lines of endeavor. we still have our 
bad eggs, and we hope that Mr. Rowell 
will continue to sae expose them 
to the contempt of me 

Personally I have no yo that so long 
as life remains to him he will continue 
to do just this thing, and for myself 
and my brother publishers I wish to put 
on record our deep appreciation of Mr. 
Rowell’s great work in our behalf. 

If I left you, however, with the im- 
pression that in my mind George P. 
Rowell is pictured as the stern, impartial, 
incarnate punishment of wrongdoing I 
should signally fail in doing justice to 
myself. : 

It was my fortune to become known to 
Mr. Rowell at about the time that I 
was ~~ to sell pepera across the coun- 
ter of the Washington Ster, without 
iy elevated on a high stool. 
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I came to know him through the beauti- 
ful friendship that has long been between 
Mr. Rowell and one who has been a 
second father to me, and when I say a 
second father the depths of tender, 
sympathizing helpfulness have been 
sounded. As some of you know, I refer 
to Mr. 8S. H. Kauffmann, and I am sure 
that to our guest of this evening and 
to many others here it is a great sorrow 
that his health does not permit him to 
be with us on this occasion. 

And so it has happened that for many 
years I have felt that I really knew 
George P. Rowell, and have held him in 
deep affection He has ever been a kind- 
ly, loyal, trath- telling friend, and 
thank God that it has been my privilege 
to know him, to respect him, to love him. 


On November 1 the Daily 
Union. Manchester, N. H., passed 
into the control by purchase of 
Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, a promi- 
nent politician of that State. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, publisher of 
the Des Moines Capital, will ar- 
rive in New York City Novem- 
ber 13th from a complete tour of 
the world. Mr. Young left San 
Francisco on July Ist as a 
member of the Taft party and 
remained with the party until 
their return. Mr. Young then 
continued around the world alone. 


SOME INTERESTING 
“READERS.” 


At the insurance investigation 
in New York City it was recently 
brought out that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has been pay- 
ing $1 a line for the publication of 
“news” dispatches favorable to 
itself, as an offset to the news- 
paper comment that has been 
aroused since the investigation be- 
gan. These dispatches were 
placed by Allan Forman, publish- 
er of the Journalist, a New York 
weekly, who also conducts a news 
service known as the “Tele- 
graphic News’ Bureau.” Mr. 
Forman, it appears, received $1 a 
line for all matter published, mak- 
ing his own arrangements with 
newspapers to print articles either 
as news or paid advertising. 
Among the papers that printed 
this matter were the Boston 
Herald, Toledo Blade, Buffalo 
Courier, Florida Times-Union, St. 
Paul Pioneer-Press, Atlanta Con- 
stitution and Wilmington (Del.. 
News. 
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Ir is said that at the next ses- 
sion of Congress an effort will be 
made to secure a law against the 
use of coupons by retail tobacco 
dealers—which means an attack 
on the tobacco trust. Legislation 
like that against trading stamps 
is to be sought—and if secured 
will probably be just about as ef- 
fective. 


A NEW TOLEDO DAILY. 


The Scripps-McRae _ interests 
have practically acquired control 
of the Toledo Times and News, 
which were established in that 
city a few years ago by three in- 
novators from Findlay, Ohio. 
Colonel Miller and H. P. Crouse 
have left the papers, and will 
start a new daily in Toledo, the 
Evening Press, which will appear 
about Dec. 1. 


Fine half-tones of twenty-one 
prize-winning Perchon, French 
coach and Belgian draft horses, 
exhibited at the St. Louis fair, 
have been collected in a handsome 
booklet by McLaughlin Bros., im- 
porters of fine stock, Columbus, 
O., St. Paul and Kansas City. 
Pedigrees are given, and a brief 
foreword describes the firm’s 
business and facilities. It is an 
exceedingly “horsey” piece of ad- 
vertising, and can be depended 
upon to hit hard when it does hit. 


REFUSES ADVER- 
TISING. 


In the interesting political cam- 
paign in Philadelphia the “gang” 
charged that it had to use the ad- 
vertising columns of the papers 
to secure fair play. But during 
the heat of advertising the IJn- 
quirer, the “gang” organ, declined 
to print Secretary Root’s letter to 
Mayor Weaver, an _ opposition 
document, even as display adver- 
tising. 


“GANG” 


THE me ADVERTIS- 


A paper on “The Relation of 
the Advertising Fraternity to the 
Banker” was delivered recently 
before the Cleveland Ad Club, by 
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Francis R. Morison, advertising 
manager of the Citizens’ Savings 
& Trust Company, of that city. 
Mr. Morison believes in all the 
recognized mediums for financial 
advertising—newspapers used reg- 
ularly, street cars to reach the 
working people, magazines for 
banking by mail, which promises 
a great development, literature, 
financial papers for country busi- 
ness, etc. Letters he considers of 
the first importance: 

One of the most effective means of increas- 
ing the busi fi ial institution is 
through what is known as ‘‘follow-up” corre- 
spondence, anda trial will convince even the 
most sceptical that a steady increase will result 
from its systematic use The system, how- 
ever, must be carefully oy to meet indi- 
vidual requirements of each institution, and 
letters must be well written and carefully 
thought out. One letter must follow another 
with consecutiveness and consistency. There 
must beareal system. Nothing will show its 
weakness quicker than to continue sending let. 
ters toa person who has already opened an 
account, urging him to further consider the 
claims of the advertiser. A courteous letter is 
never considered an impertinence, and most 
people are pleased to receive an occasional 
communication from a bank which takes pains 
to solicit their business. But to send a letter 
which is not applicable to the one whom it is 
addressed puts the bank in the position of a 
young man who, in writing to two sweethearts, 
encloses the letter to Mary in the envelope 
which is addressed to Jane, 

Speaking of the recently formed 
Banking Publicity Association of 
the United States, which is part 
ot the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, he said: 

I am not very sanguine as to its outcome, be- 
cause the constitution and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation limit the membership to bankers and 
brokers, eliminating entirely the advertisin 
fraternity. I contend that an association o! 
bankers organized for the express purpose of 
promoting among themselves a knowledge of 
the science of advertising is not whatis needed. 
Rather should the banker associate himself 
with the advertising clubs and associations 
throughout the country, and the officers of 
these clubs should use every effort to securea 
representative of the bank as a member of the 
club, just the same as they seek as members 
the publicity managers of mercantile or manu- 
facturing establishments, I believe, more- 
over, that if the advertising interests of the 
country were to select some city for a special 
banquet or convention to take up this matter 
and invite some of the brainiest advertising 
men toaddress this meeting, not from the bank- 
er’s standpoint alone, but froma general ad- 
vertising standpoint, that the desired object 
would be accomplished to a considerable de- 
gree. I believe that the whole financial world 
would be electrified by such a gathering of ad- 
vertising men for the purpose of stimulating 
the interest of bankers. The bankers, I be- 
lieve, at this very moment}, are ready for 
just such a movement. Te iron is hot, 
and if the press and the advert ising agents 
wish to capture the vast volume of busincss 
which the banks are bound to turn over to 
them sooner or later, now is the time to strike, 
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ADVERTISING A MAGA- 
ZINE. 


METHODS THAT HAVE BUILT UP THE 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST OF “SYSTEM” 
IN THREE YEARS—MAGAZINE AD- 
VERTISING, MAIL LITERATURE AND 
THE USE OF PREMIUMS—THE 
LATTER ALWAYS TEACH NEW 
READERS TO UTILIZE THE MAGA- 
ZINE ITSELF—AFTER FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION NOW—VIEWS OF A. W. 
SHAW ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


Three years ago the business 
magazine, System, was moved 
from Muskegon, Mich., to Chi- 
cago, because as a “house or- 
gan” it had developed remark- 
able vitality. Originally a peri- 
odical catalogue of filing cabi- 
nets and office appliances, it had 
attracted attention by its month- 
ly articles on business systems. 
A. W. Shaw, the present editor, 
was then active in the Shaw- 
Walker Co., in whose _ behalf 
System had _ originally been 
evolved. The publication was 
separated from the Muskegon 
business because it seemed to 
be a business in itself. 

“I wanted to find out whether 
System was a magazine or a 
house organ,” said Mr. Shaw 
recently, “so we moved it to 
Chicago, formed an independent 
publishing company, and spent 
upon it the first year, for news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
more than $54,000. Nearly half 
of this, or $22,000, went into the 
Saturday Evening Post alone. The 
expenditure was invested in 
straight subscription advertising, 
the copy describing System very 
fully. But from the first we 
have made a point of offering 
the magazine in connection with 
some sort of: premium. That 
used at the outset was simply 
six back numbers of System it- 
self, but as we went. along it be- 
came apparent that a premium 
might be made the means of in- 
teresting people who did not 
know how badly they needed 
our publication. To induce 
these to subscribe and read, 
therefore, we began to offer such 
articles as our ‘brain box,’ a 
small filing cabinet for the desk, 


The advertisements were made 
to hinge on such a premium, the 
reader became interested in the 
premium itself, and that inter- 
ested him in the use of office 
short cuts and system generally 
from which the step to regular 
reading of System was logical. 
By the end of his first year’s 
subscription the magazine had 
become indispensable. We have 
used many articles as premiums, 
but never anything foreign to 
the purpose of System. The 
price of the magazine has never 
been cut. We do not even send 
a sample free, but require a 
year’s subscription. If at the 
end of three months the sub- 
scriber is not entirely satisfied 
we will refund his payment. But 
the point is that at the end of 
three months he has had time to 
really judge the magazine, 
whereas a single free sample 
copy might not interest him at 
all—one number seldom gives 
an adequate idea of System’s 
value. 

“By advertising liberally in 
high-class magazines and news- 
papers we have built up a fol- 
lowing of readers that em- 
braces the very cream of circu- 
lation—business men, executive 
business men who will answer 
advertisements. For this rea- 
son our clientele is profitable to 
advertisers, and we have built 
up an advertising patronage 
simultaneously with our cir- 
culation. To-day’s System car- 
ries as much advertising, meas- 
ured by money, as some of the 
high-class general magazines of 
several times its circulation. 


“Our first year’s subscription 
advertising paid so well that we 
went in heavy the second year. 
But a new plan was put into 


operation—a form of combina- 


tion advertising that has prob- 
ably never been excelled in its 
capacity to get replies cheaply. 
Full pages were taken in stand- 
ard-size magazines and divided 
into fifteen spaces, with a large 
space at the top clear across the 
page and a smaller full-width 
space at the bottom. These top 
and bottom spaces were filled 
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with arguments for System, 
while the fifteen small spaces 
were sold separately to firms 
dealing in office supplies—type- 
writers, filing cabinets, fountain 
pens, etc. While the spaces 
were small, of course, they gave 
room for a brief catalogue de- 
scription of whatever was of- 
fered, with a cut—the page as a 
whole was really a catalogue of 
office sundries. All inquiries re- 
garding any of the articles ad- 
vertised on this page came to 
the office of System, and the 
names and addresses from them 
were forwarded not only to the 
firm whose article had brought 
the inquiry, but to all other ad- 
vertisers on the page as well. 
Each advertiser had a chance to 
follow up the inquirer. Some 
firms did not do this very ener- 
getically, but those who did got 
excellent returns, while from the 
standpoint of subscription pub- 
licity for System it was the 
cheapest advertising we ever 
did, and the most profitable. A 
tremendous number of inquiries 
came in to each firm on the 
page at an exceedingly low cost. 
Each advertiser, though paying 
for a small space, virtually got 
the effect of a full page ad., 
while the articles of fifteen other 
firms helped to pull inquiries for 
him. 

“Our subscription advertising 
to-day is extensive, and is still 
based on premiums, but instead 
of office helps we are offering 
books about business systems, 
which we publish. In addition 
to magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising we have: made good 
use of mailing lists. Last year 
we mailed 2,200,000 one-cent 
circular letters to business 
houses in the United States in 
the interests of System as a sub- 
scription proposition, and the 
returns have been highly profit- 
able because we never send out 
a letter or a piece of printed 
matter unless we have a definite 
offer to make. So far as re- 
turns are concerned, it is our 
experience that one-cent matter 
pays as well as that sent under 
two-cent postage. The point is 
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to get up literature that will 
attract attention the moment it 
comes into an office. Our mail- 
ing lists are very complete— 
they have cost us lots of money. 
We have the names and ad- 
dresses of all manufacturers in 
the United States rated at 
$5,000 or more, all retailers rated 
at $3,000 and upward, all re- 
sponsible real estate men, fire 
and life insurance agents, all 
presidents and cashiers of banks 
and trust companies—540,000 
names all told. These are classi- 
fied geographically, as well as 
according to lines of business. 
We circularize them regularly, 
and with a frequency depending 
on circumstances. Some lists 
can be circularized as many as 
eight times a year, others less 
frequently—the general average 
for the whole list is four times 
a year. 

“One of the most interesting 
developments of System’s circu- 
lation has been the demand for 
it abroad. Between six and 
eight per cent. of our whole cir- 
culation is foreign, and readers 
in Great Britain, Australia and 
other countries pay $3 a year, or 
half as much again as the do- 
mestic subscription price. We 
have a larger paid circulation 
abroad than many of the ex- 
port journals, and our foreign 
readers are most alert as a class, 
because there is to-day a tre- 
mendous interest abroad in 
American methods of doing 
business. Not long ago the 
English correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript, writing of 
business methods in England, 
said: 

On the train out of London I met an 
English business man who opened his 
valise and showed me the American 
magazine called System. “There,” he 
said, slapping the ‘magazine on the 
back affectionately, “there is the thing 
I’m trying to make Englishmen read. 
It tells about American business meth- 
ods—just the thing we Englishmen 
need. But if you'll believe me, sir, 
it’s the hardest thing in the world to 
make Eng ish business men look into 
it; they | won’t touch it, they won’t come 
near it.” 

“Our foreign circulation has 
been secured by advertising in 
export journals, by the use of 
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foreign mailing lists, through 
classified advertising in the daily 
papers of London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, etc., and 
by the use of some of the Eng- 
lish magazines, like Pearson’s. 
The foreign readers we get are 
naturally the most progressive 
business men. They are con- 
tinually directing inquiries to us 
in regard to methods of intro- 
ducing their goods into this 
country, asking us to purchase 
articles for them, and so forth, 
and have proved a singularly 
profitable class of readers to our 
advertisers because when they 
order they purchase liberally, on 
account of the distance goods 
must travel. 

“Through transactions be- 
tween System’s foreign readers 
and its advertisers we have 
learned that it is entirely feasible 
for the American business house 
to do a direct mail order traffic 
with foreign countries. While 


all this talk has been going on 
about American carelessness in 
packing, American ignorance of 


the way to do business abroad, 
and so forth, the parcels post, 
the express companies and 
freight lines, have been waiting 
to take small shipments as 
cheaply and conveniently as 
here at home. In many cases 
rates are cheaper—it costs about 
half as much, for example, to 
ship from New York to Eng- 
land as to San Francisco. The 
methods that have been built up 
by our advertisers to take care 
of business that comes from our 
foreign readers are wholly new 
in export trade. We start a 
series of articles in System in 
October showing just how to do 
a direct mail order business 
abroad, telling how to advertise, 
how to ship and, above all 
things, how to avoid the scan- 
dalous charges of so-called ex- 
port agents. We have had a 
man in Great Britain four 
months ang another in Australia 
eleven months getting material 
for these articles. We shall re- 
produce fraudulent bilis of ex- 
port houses, showing where the 
American manufacturer’s profit 
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on export trade is eaten up by 
false commissions and charges. 
As an indication of how many 
pitfalls await the inexperienced 
American manufacturer entering 
export trade, take this letter 
from a manufacturer who has 
been through the mill: 

In New York City alone (says the 
writer) there are almost 400 export 
commission houses, of which not more 
than one-tenth are legitimate concerns 
doing business in the interests of the 
export trade. There are a score of 
leagues and_ organizations that put up 
a great bluff and get advance commis- 
sions from manufacturers desirous of 
entering the foreign field with their 
products. 

These concerrs not only defraud the 
manufacturers through false pretenses, 
‘but also throw discredit upon foreign 
trade as a legitimate proposition. Con- 
cerns claiming to do Susiness through- 
out the world really have no Selling 
connections abroad. I had a talk with 
the president of one of the largest ex- 
porting leagues in the country. He 
had spacious offices and a’ large staff 
of clerks, and seems to be doing a 
land office business, but the mark of 
the fake was ever apparent. He spoke 
glibly of his foreign connections and 
the great service he was rendering his 
clients, but when pinned down to 2 
definite proposition, selecting Buenos 
Aires as a location, it turned out* that 
his on!y connection down there was a 
lighterage firm that occasionally ex- 
hibits imported goods in its show rooms, 
There was no proof of actual canvass 
ing of the buying trade, or of adver- 
tising, or of anything conected with 
actual selling. 

This particular class of export “‘or- 
ganization” induces the manufacturer 
to cough up anywhere from $200 to 
600 advance on commission, then gives 

im a lot of hot air about translating 
bis foreign cortespondence free, giving’ 
free ratings on foreign customers, ete. 
A certain manufacturer of electrical 
machinery was induced to have printed 
several thousand catalogues in Span- 
ish, The stuff was turned over to an 
export concern for distribution in Cen- 
tral and South America. Six months 
later an employee of the electrical man- 
ufacturer happened to drop into the 
export sharp’s offices and saw a fam- 
iliar packing box in one corner of the 

lace. It was the box containing his 

panish catalogues. It had never been - 
unpacked. 

Another concern made a great feat- 
ure of foreign trade opportunities, It 
established a code telegraphic system 
and communicated each day with its 
clients, giving them information as to 
trade opportunities in their particular 
line. e scheme worked well until 
some manufacturer secured a copy of 
the current Daily Consular Reports, is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and found that clients had 
been paying telegraph rates for infor- 
mation that could have been obtained 
from the United States government for 
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nothing. The export sharp gut the 
information from that source. 

“This is the sort of fraud that 
we shall expose, and at the same 
time System will lay down 
principles for building up export 
trade by direct dealing, cutting 
out all intermediaries. We be- 
lieve that our articles touch a 
very live subject, and will have 
a tremendous effect on Ameri- 
can manufacturing, for while our 
home market is wonderfully 
prosperous now, and many man- 
ufacturers are behind with do- 
mestic orders, there must come 
a time when things will not be 
so favorable here in our own 
market. At the next business 
depression American manufac- 
turers will go abroad for trade. 
Those who are far-seeing to-day, 
even though home demand out- 
runs them, are studying the for- 
eign situation. When a depres- 
sion comes they will leap at 
once into the foreign field.” 

Mr. Shaw is only twenty-nine 
years old, but has been a pub- 
lisher for nearly half his life. 


Fourteen years ago, while still 
a schoolboy in Jackson, Mich., 
he published a small paper and 


advertised for subscribers in 
such publications as the Youth’s 
Companion and Scribner's. Then 
he took out a patent upon a card 
system, and started its manu- 
facture eight or ten years ago. 
He was for a time a traveling 
salesman for Fred H. Macey, 
the Grand Rapids furniture man- 
ufacturer, and then formed the 
Shaw-Walker Company at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., with his partner, 
Mr. Shaw. The desire to pub- 
lish was strong, however, and 
eventually System was started as 
a “house organ.” When it de- 
-veloped life as a_ periodical 
apart from business  connec- 
tions Mr. Shaw decided to 
transform it into a_ separate 
business. To-day the two con- 
cerns are distinct in their or- 
ganization that in Muskegon, 
in charge of Mr. Walker, having 
its own executive offices, ac- 
counting department, etc. Mr. 
Shaw looks after its promotion 
department in Chicago. The 


Shaw-Walker Company is one 
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of the largest houses in its line 
in the country, for it is devoted 
entirely to office systems. 
“System was a Printers’ INK 
baby,” said Mr. Shaw, who is a 
constant reader of the Little 
Schoolmaster, and has followed 
its teachings since his school 
days. “It started as one, at 
least. But now we consider 
that it embodies a new and im- 
portant idea in magazine pub- 
lishing—that is, the specialized 
magazine. System is _ to-day 
neither a trade journal nor a 
general magazine, nor can it be 
classed with any other publica- 
tion previously in the field. It 
goes to no special class, but 
treats of a special subject, and 
finds its readers in every large 
business—retail, wholesale, finan- 
cial or manufacturing. I think 
the specialized magazine has a 
great field before it—that this 
will be the next development of 
the magazine. Instead of maga- 
zines to please everybody, we 
will have a number of new ones 
dealing with a single subject. 
System already has two babies of 
its own. One of them is Sales- 
manship, at Meadville, Pa., edit- 
ed by W. C. Haman, a clever 
man who has developed this 
phase of business to a remark- 
able degree in a year. Another 
is Office Appliances, published in 
Chicago, which has taken a field 
almost as wide. This tendency 
toward specialization is also 
seen in the World’s Work, which, 
while it goes to a more general 
audience, has lately added a de- 
partment devoted to the science 
of business. Some of the great 
publishing successes of the next 
few years may be made with 
magazines of this character—not 
great circulations, of course, but 
publications that, from the 
standpoint of usefulness to 
readers and profit to publishers, 
will be among the most valuable 
properties in the country.” 

For a manufacturer to spend, during the 
year, in advertising just one cent on each 
person in the United States to introduce his 
worthy article to the entire population of the 
country, is not unreasonable. If an agent 
should ask some manufacturer to appropri- 
ate $800,000 for an advertising campaign, he 
might faint. Batten’s Wedge, 
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SELLING 


ADVERTISING 
REAL 


AND 
STATE. 

The advertising of a real estate deal- 
er consists primarily in inspiring con- 
fidence in the general renting and buy- 
ing public, says M, Willis, in 
System. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
the chief aim of a dealer is to close a 
transaction and get a fee. His busi- 
ness consists in the building up of a 
clientele which will put full faith 
in him. : 

The signboard is a good medium Its 
reading matter should be brief and 
feature the firm name. If too much is 
said—for instance, if the dimensions 
of the lot are given—the reader may 
draw his own conclusions and say the 
lot is not of just the dimensions he 
wants, and he will drop the matter 
as far as this dealer is concerned; 
whereas if the dimensions were not 
given, the man would make an inquiry 
and the dealer would have an opening. 
If this particular property does not 
meet his requirements, it would be “up 
to” the dealer to find a piece of prop- 
erty that would meet his wants. The 
general publicity value of the real 
estate sign board is often under-esti- 
mated. Firms which keep a_ close 
watch as to results from them are able 
to trace deals to them years after. 
The first time a man passes a sign he 
may not even see it. The second time 
the name of the firm may catch his 
eye. After that he knows in general 
what it is. When in the future he is 
in the market either to rent, purchase 
or buy, the name of this firm is the 
first to occur to his mind. Billboard 
advertising has been tried by the real 
estate fraternity and has been almost 
wholly abandoned at present. Street- 
car signs, as a rule, have not proved 
effective in bringing results, nor have 
blotter and calendar advertisements. 
The reason each one of these methods 
has failed is that they have been pre- 
empted ‘by other lines of business; 
thus blotters and calendars are em- 
ployed largely by insurance brokers; 
street car signs are ordinarily used to 
advertise small articles sold at retail. 
The public does not look for a real 
estate advertisement of this kind, and 
therefore dealers have by common con- 
sent agreed to employ them. 

The second great division of adver- 
tising for the real estate broker is in 
the daily newspapers. The space here 
is either taken up with the ordinary 
“liner,” under the classified advertis- 
ing, the “spaced liner,” or the “dis- 
play ad.” The newspaper liner pulls 
best in the morning paper. This is be- 
cause the business man reads his morn- 
ing paper more for facts and figures; 
he reads his evening paper for recrea- 
tion. In the morning a man is fresh 
and goes at the real business or read- 
ing which requires thinking. The man 
of the family is usually the one who 
does the renting, selling or purchasing 
of property, therefore he is the man to 
be reached. Hefice the advertisement 
in the morning paper. The spaced 
liner is identical with the ordinary 
liner except that more space is used, 
and thus the reading matter stands 


out on the page and more readily at: 
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tracts the eye to the reader. Spaced 
liners are more effective also because 
they are placed near the head of the 
column among the classified advertis- 
ing. The position of the liner is of 
great importance. A man in taking up 
a newspaper and looking for a house 
or flat for rent, begins at the top of 
the column and reads down. If he 
finds several pieces of property from 
which to select, before reading half 
the column, he drops the paper, think- 
ing .these are enough to choose from. 
Display advertising brings results in 
the Sunday papers. It has for its ob- 
jective point the general influence in 
getting the firm name -before the pub- 
lic that the signboard has. ‘The Sun- 
day Fe is taken home and read more 
carefully by the business man than the 
paper of the week; the latter he 
glances over hastily, reading the head- 
ings and skimming the articles, but in 
the Sunday paper he is more liable to 
notice the large “ad” and think about 
moving, especially in a case of resi- 
dence property. On this account, it 
is the best medium. In newspaper ad- 
vertisements, as on sign boards, it is 
best not to state too many facts. An 
opening should be left for the reader 
to come to the dealer and make in- 
quiries about property, for the inquiry 
is the first step to real business. 

he methods of a dealer in opening 
up a proposition with the client has 
much to do with his retention. The 
business conference should be opened 
up with a series of questions from the 
dealer. He should endeavor to find out 
just what the client wants. Having 
ascertained this without giving sus- 
Picion of too much curiosity, the deal- 
er should determine whether he has 
the handling of any piece of property 
that meets these conditions. He should 
in no way try to force upon his client 
a piece of property. Should he have 
nothing answering the required de- 
scription, he should go or send a solici- 
tor into the locality desired and can- 
vass until one is found. His whole 
battle in the first interview is to con- 
vince the customer that he can con- 
serve his best interests and has the 
facilities to fill the want. Many real 
estate men lose because of the fact that 
they carry their entire stock in the 
front window and confuse the possible 
purchaser by offering too many dif- 
ferent things. First find out what the 
customer wants, and then see to it that 
he gets it. The best method is to name 
but a few properties which seem near- 
est to filling the requirement, then these 
should be sifted down until the dealer 
krows to which one the customer is 
most disposed. The clinching of the 
deal then becomes a matter of ordinary 
salesmanship, depending upon person- 
ality, energy, and familiarity with the 
subject. Frequently the dealer finds 
that a client is uncertain in his own 
mind what he does want. In this case 
he should study the needs and pe- 
culiarities of his business and help to 
solve the problem for him. 


Don’r use ornaments, except perhaps one in 
place of aninitial, Ornaments take your read- 
er’s attention from what you have to say. 
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THE ’RECORD-HERALD” EXHIBIT. 

Cuicaco, October 24, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As you have already noticed in the newspa- 
pers and some of the advertising journals, Chi- 
cago has held the first advertising exhibiticn. 
It was held in the great Coliseum, and for three 
nights during the show the management of the 
show was obliged to close the doors at intervals 
to prevent a panic. On the last night of the 
show twenty policemen were kept in front of 
the Coliseum to keep the streets and sidewalks 
clear, as at one time the crowd clamoring for 
admittance was so massed in front of the build- 
ing that transportation in every form was stop- 
ped. In this advertising show the Record- 
Herald was the first exhibitor to have its booth 
in readiness and was really ¢ke exhibitor of the 
show from beginning to end. At times there 
were as many as one thousand people waiting 
in line at the Record-Herald booth to obtain 
souvenirs. One of the featuresof the Record- 


Herald exhibit wasa linotype machine in op- 
eration, and for each visitor desiring it a slug 
with his name was cast. Altogether the Rec- 
ord-Herald gave away fifty-eight thousand 
pieces of matter. 

The tops of the counters of the booth were 
silvered page matrices and the post corners 
were made up of circular page castings. The 
entire booth, canopy and sides, was covered 
with colored cover pages of the Sunday Mag- 
azine, and made a most effective showing. 
An electric sign over the booth, which flashed 
the letters in and out, read “THE ‘RECORD- 
HERALD’ TELLS ITS CIRCULATION EVERY 
pay.” The photograph of the booth enclosed 
was taken in the morning without the crowd, 
which was necessitated by our being obliged 
to use flashlight. If you think the publication 
of this description and the photograph will be 
of interest to your readers, we assure you that 
we will appreciate it. Yours very truly, 

GERALD PIERCE, 

Business Manager Chicago /ecord-Heraid. 


RE-ADMITTED. 
Cuicaco, Oct. 28, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We notice in your issue of the 18th, the 


PRINTERS’ 


INK, 


name of the National Builder listed with 
those who were denied the second-class 
privilege in Canada. The publishers of the 
National Builder tovk up the matter with 
the Canadian authorities and the latter tound 
they had been in error in excluding the 
National Butider, and the order was remov- 
ed asfar as the National Builder was con- 
cerned. 
Yours very truly, 
Tue “NATIONAL BUILDER,” 
H. D. Porter. 


IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Tue RockForp **‘MorninG STAR.” 
Daily, Sunday, Semi-weekly., 
RockForpD, IIl., Oct. 26, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice in your issue of Oct. 18th, on page 
17, in the article referring to “* The Boston 
Transcript,” this parapraph: 

“The Boston 7ranscrift does what few 


newspapers of its class are in a habit of 
doing, in thatit regularly statesits circu- 


lation in detail. Perhaps no newspaper 
in the United States which follows this 
—— has so small a circulation as the 

oston 7ranscript, except the New York 
Evening Post.” 

We inclose you a copy of the Morning 
Star editorial page, which will be interesting 
to you in this connection. Until this time 
we were of the belief that the Stay was the 
se Ay x in the United States which pub- 
lished every dayin its columns a detailed 
report of the previous issue showing the 
number of copies printed and the manner in 
which they were distributed. 

While the Star has 6,500 daily and 7,000 
Sunday, and the papers you mention consid- 
erably more, the principle involved is, we 
believe, important in view of the tone of the 
article regarding the Boston Transcript 
quality. e confidently believe the Star is 
the only paper of its class in the United 
States which makes a detailed statement of 
circulation every day. We are under obli- 
gations to PrinTERs’ INK for setting us right 
in this matter. Yours very truly, 

Joun V, Rivey, 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


“The great magazine of the future,’ pro- 
claims Perriton Maxwell, editor of the Met- 
ropolitan, ‘‘will make its appeal directly to 
the intelligent masses. It will be a strongly 
human product, devoid of all artificiality, 
with the best that is to be had from the 
greatest writers and artists, and modeled 
strictly upon lines of fearless truth and hon- 
est patriotism. It will be among publications 
what Abraham Lincoln was among men. It 
will be beautiful to look at, pleasant to 
handle, entertaining and instructive inevery 
line and picture. ft will be nicely balanced 
in the proportion of its text and advertising 
pages. Finally, it will be illustrated through- 
out in full color and sell for five cents acopy. 
The much vaunted million circulation of to- 
day will be a jest to the magazine publisher 
ten years from now. This newer periodical 
will be to the present day magazine what the 
stage coach now is to the motor car. It goes 
without saying that the publishers of such a 
far-reaching and profitable enterprise will 
reap a fortune for themselves. Such a mag- 
azine will be a synonym of all that is suc- 
cessful and American.”’—National A dver- 
tiser. 

1 


A TELLING piece of realty literature 
is a folder from Crawford & Conover, 
New York Block, San Francisco, show- 
ing a map of the proposed speedway to 
be built near that city, with the loca- 
tion of the firm’s South Side Gardens 
subdivision, and some statistics of the 
growth of San Francisco. 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line ver year, Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of 2 ubli- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 

id wholly in advance of jirst publication. 

lay typeand cuts may be used without 

extra charge. but if a specified position is 

asked for an advertisement. and granted, 
will nded. 


WANTS, 


| og a result-producing 
“B. M.,” care Printers’ Ink, 


re 





ILL buy control, or outright, newspaper, 
rade journal, magazine. Particulars. 
“xX,” Printers’ Ink. 


USINESS or advg. mgr. Result producer. 
Can be secured by addressing “RELIABLE,” 
care Printers’ Ink immediately. 


ANTED—Young man, experienced ad-writer 


and Tr, desires position. Best ref- 
——-* to ability. Address“ A.L. A.,’”’ Print- 
ers’ . 


‘THE circulation of the New York World. 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 
W Anrep AT ONCE—Advertising solicitor. 
Big salary, steady employment for men 
or women who ¢an get business. REPUBLICAN, 
Council Grove, Ka=sas 


HINKING of a change! If F oa are a capable 
man we have a position for you; hundreds 

of $1000-@5000 positions now open. HAPGOODS, 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


OSITIONS open ‘for competent newspaper 

werkers in all departments. Write for 

booklet. FERNAID’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE. 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 


ONCERNING TYPK—A Cyclopedia of Kvery- 
da: ee eeyetiio Soe vignettes eoeee 
tising Man; get“ wise’; 64 pp. . postpaid; 
ag'ts wanted. A. 8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. 
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}f41-CRDER man, American, age 27, seeks 

ition. Eight years’ highly successful 
experience Knows how to make a new article 
or boom an old one. Address ‘H.,’’ Box 448, New- 
port News, Va. 


ANTED—Circulation manager to take finan- 
cial interest in an agricultural monthly in 
the best Western territory—40.000 circulation. 
Splendid opening for the right man. “D. ” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
ANTED—Postion as assistant advertisin 
manager by young man. Good genera 
and technical education; 18 months’ experience. 
Now employed; references; m: derate salary,with 
ce for advancement. “J.M.H.,” Printers’ Ink. 


VERY ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
shouia read THE \\ ESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation ot any 
advertising journal in america. Sample copy 
free. THK ESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANTED, by high-class, conservative, inde- 

peniens publican afternoon newspaper, 
editorial writer with thorough knowl Fe. t) 
all branches of newspaper work and capable of 
assuming satisfactory management in absence 
of chief editor. be bright, versatile, 
original writer, strictly sober and willing, jub- 
mit references and sample editorials, Address 
R. J. SHANNON, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St.. 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than anv other publication in the United States. 


IRST-CLASS SOLICITOR wanted by one of 
the best printing offices in the Northwest, 
which has a ——— and a big demand for 
high-grade booklet and advertising printing. 
Must be man of practical and profitable ideas 
able to re good copy and dummies, an 
make reliable estimates. Salary and liberal 
commission. Right man can make from $2.000 
pad @ year, and secure interest in business, 
if desired. Address J.H. MITCHELL, 518 New 
York Life Building, St. Pau), Minn. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where, One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numver earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds opel. 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Rusi- 
ness Expert. 1467 Temple Court. New York. 


ANAGING EDITOR, PUBLISHER, ETC.— 
Young, aggressive newspaper man, thor- 
oughly familiar with publisher’s work, draw- 
ings, engraving, printing; fully able to handle 
copy for trade paper; a man of original ideas, 
independent thought and real ability can secure 
interest. Salary, until capacity is demonstrated, 
modest. Address “ EDITOR,” 194 Riverside 
Drive, corner 92d Street. 


ANTED—By a large mercantile house that 
issues immense quantities of printed mat- 

ter of all descriptions, a man mo: a 
experienced in printin ig ust 
know printing and binding costs, cost of making 
cuts of all methods, thoroughly posted on how 
to get good effects in printed matter (catalogs 
booklets, etc.) at minimum of expense; paper 
and ink qualities and values, ete. We don’t 
want an advertising man, but we have a position 
open for the best man the printing and engrav- 
ing line can produce; salary will match up with 
the man and the job. You can write usin strict- 
est confidence, but don’t fail to state your ex- 
perience in full. Address ‘'X.Y.Z.,” Printers’ Ink, 





POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Ur psep U.S. or Can.; ship c.o.d. R. E, ORSER, 
broker, R, 6, 9% Dearborn St , Chicago, 11]. 
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B 


PAPER. 


BASSETT & SOTHAIK. . 
45 Beekman St.. New York “44 
persa specialty. Diamond Perfect 


Coatea pal 
White for Phieh-grane catalogues. 


COIN MAILER. 


for $3. 10.000. $20. . $20. Any ae. — 
Coin Carrier Co.. Fe. Radioon la. 


1,000 


———r+o—_—_—_ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

D A. O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively 
— GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 

xteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 
URTIS-NEWHAIL OD CO. ee: 1895. Los 
Angeles, Califo: U. 8. A. Newspaper, 
magazine, trade paper agreed J. ng. 

BE H. L IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for Py ee i Ireland Service. 

t Street, Philadelpbi 





—_ FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 


iCAgO. ladelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in ame part of the world. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write Kk. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyrigsht lodge cut catalogue. 


Wen — coaiegees. booklets. circulars, st. 
all kinds. \\ rite for prices, 
BLAIR Prd. "O., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. o 


Do You Need Printed 
Matter Of Any Kind? 


lhave secured the services of the brightest 
man in the advertising business to-day. I 
aoe what | am talking avout and know 
y man. He is at your service if {do your 
printing: I print any or everything. I get 
lets and con plage recterg or I will 

. ae catalogue. 











pr Pint a business 
indly write me, if inter 


WM. JOHNSTON, 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 


10 Spruce St., New York, 











ARNHART AND S\WASEY, San Franvisco— 

west of Chicago; employ 60 
by advising judiciousiy 

cars, distributing. 


field. It is most 


people; save savertiaers 
mewapapars, BIMbOATAA. walls. 
EVELOr _ ad vertisin 
we ~y ym We can adv 


them. Write us 
BARATS. ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., Mon- 


—__+o>—__<_—_—_ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE, 


200 "a NAMES of Schoo! Teachers. strictly up to 
:no “dead timber;"’ 25 cents. 
Eb iy names. 10cents. FRED’K C. 

aii ” cad Scephen Girard Building, 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
SaTcu in an ad pays. 150 Catch- 
A Fitrees WY. BIDE: 807 Bergen St., Bkiyn, 


am the Baltimore TELEGRAM. the only i!lus- 
trated weekly in the South. For results, 
give usa card. 


Te EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa 
Thirteenth year, 20c. agate line. 
NY person advertising in ’RINTERS' INK to 
the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one vea:. 


HE next issue of the American Newspaper 
birectory will show that the average issue 
of _ Troy (O.) RECORD in 1904 was 1,150. Aver- 
age in 1903, 1,138. 
RABTREK’S CHATTANOOGA PRESS. Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn., 92.152 circulation guaran- 
teed. proven; 350.009 readers. Best medium 
South for mail-oraer and general advertising. 
Rate. 20 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 


NOT A PRICE LIST 


but a live. newsy trade paper o 2 
read for its intrinsic value. 


of 
Get in touch with them. Circulates in 
the Great rope y gee J the hust- 
ling merchants of that region. If you u 
want to talk to the aa —— 
pa ther retailer—write 
THE RETAIL MERCHANT, Dallas, Texas. 





DISTRIBUTING. 


LS e's ay was placed during the month 
of July in ory, town of any consequence 

in the Southeast by the Bernard Advertising 

Service for four of the largest users of house to- 

house — in the U. 8. Write for esti- 

mate to CHAS. B ARD, 1516 Tribune Builaing, 
hicago, 


CA CARDS. 


ST CARDS of ere? very description are made by 
us. Wesbip to all, me ofthe world. Par- 
ticulars on 8. oven IR POST 
CARD CO., 1140 i Groaaway. 5 
£LECTROTYPERS, 
E make the electrotypes for 
We dothe ay pen bs for some of the 
largest advertisers in the rite us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWK ORD ‘& CALDER 45 
08e St., New York. 





TIN BOXES. 


[- you have an ire, handy pe you 
will sell more ted tn and get tina 
them. Decorated tin boxes ght ie ti toh apy 
ance. don’t break, ar a preserve othe 
contents. You can ‘bay in one-half gross lots and 
at os cry low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for bhuylers, Vase 


Cascareta, 
Jine, Seated. Dr. Charles Flesh Food. New Skin, 


ns.” Rut we 


and, in fact. for most of the 
jittle nur 


“bi 
poy, just as much attention to the “ 
ter send for our new Yenc log. 
contains jots of valuable information, and is 
— ae ~~ mg gl me oy 1) 

rona Stree roo e est 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust, 


IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


MITATION written Letters, ‘‘ Small Quan- 
Tit at dg econ ees 7 100, aioe, 
500, $1 repai ite for booklet 

and specimens. DOPEI Ks 


8 CO., 1 E. 42d 8t.,N. ¥. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


mee, Sreaneting. engrossing, print 
ng, engraving, lit raphi art print- 
ing. THE KINSLEY STUDIO. Pes. N.Y. 


ee ——— 
ZINC ETCHINGS. 


D* LINE CUTS at sx cents per square inch. 
TANDARD, 61 Ann St., New York. 


BOOKS. 


ae ig i wie’ aT. 

Trade-Mark Experts. Washington, D. 
Established 1869. 

te 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


Ts CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by & ane catalogue and 
ee Re the manufac’ This means us. 
STa DARD IN INDRX CARD > gigas 
Rittenhouse Bidg., Phila, 


. book mailed 
— and 














DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 


Awe wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
3 samples, i0c. J C. KENYON, Uwego,N. Y. 


RYSTAL Paper Weis ban your advertise- 
ment, 80 a. Catalog adv. — 
free. sT. BUTION C CO, "st. Louis, M 


RITE forsample and prs and price new compination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your aa 

re the bousewife and business man. THE 

WHITKHEAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 

DVERTISERS—Write on your business sta- 

ww 4 <a . oe MAN-I-Q. The MAN- 

1Q is Poy advertising 

specialty th ants will brin ‘rine b bis (Patent age 


ng ., Manufacturers 
Novelties, Bo he 





HALF-TONES. 


OOD half-tone for eitver the newspaper or 
. oe eres. STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, 
ew 


EWSPAPER HALF-T‘ — 
2x3, 7bc.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60, 
so when. oo accompanies the order. 


id for 
ENOXVILLE ENG RAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


yAtezons. or line productions. 10 anaes 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 7ic.; 
6 or —_. pool —. Cash with order. All 
newspape Service day and night. 
Write fo for ‘cireulars. ee ee oa. 
ewspaper process-engraver. PF, O. x 815, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 





eS ey 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 





20,000 Buyers 
_ Of ($1,025,000,000 annually) 
Hardware, ty, Nousefaraiehing 


Read every nay of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 

Ask your agent or write 
for rates. Specimen Copy 

mailed on request. 
258 Broadway, N. Y. 














ADVERTISEMENT CONSTROCTORS. 


MAKE a specialty of small CIRCULARS, 
BOOKLETSand FOLDERS for inclosure with 
your regular correspondence. Short, eotly 
read, pertinent things best capture the attention 
of the always busy class to whom you look for 
patronage. A few good cuts—if illustrations are 
necessary—a crisp, concise, interesting telling of 
your story, without oor superfluous — ng. 
may be so combined with a novel and tasteful 
type pe treatment as to be exceedingly profitable. 
Would you like to see samples of far work? If 
so. and your inquiry jaf you possible business, 
I will val leased ye’ na ou quite alot. Postal 
cards will not be n 





No.4. FRANCIS |. mTAULR, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
————~-_— 





MAIL ORDER. 


E 1 Leag germ mail-order journal; through 
8 States; 7c. agate line. ¢ line, Grana Rapids, Mich. 


senile ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
house advertising; it wi.i pay you big. Our 
men will deliver fe circulars and catalogucs 
direct to the mai.-order buyer. Ycu can reach 
eople who never see a paper of any description 
rom one year’s end to another. When once 
reached the rest is y We have edb ts agente 
well locaied throtighout the United States and 
Canada. and are in a position to place advertisin 
matter in the hands of any desired c ov. 
DISTUIRUTORS’ DIRK CTURY will be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire tg make con- 
= 2 stig sell a A nn mne e oo. 


rrespopden 
Se rfONAL ADVERTISING ING’ CO., 700 ‘Oakland 
Bans |uilding, Chicago, 
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ENVELOPES. 
NVELOPES First-class 6 6% white, printed; 
1,000, $1.75; 2,000. $3.20; 5,000, $7. Casi in with 
order. Satisfaction farantord. Send f Send for sam- 
ples. GAMMON’S P! Ss, Taunton, Mass. 


ADWRITING. 


Be - CUTLER, WKITER OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass. 


The Adwriter’s Rule 


tells precisely how 


TO WRITE ADS 


that will sell goods—it is the meat 
of oe principles boiled down 
for practical use. Is of metal, 
12x2¥% inches, has 15 type measure- 
ments and gives all needed informa- 
tion about adwriting. Tells what 
are selling points of any article, and 
gives all necessary data about type, 
proofreader’s marks, etc. 
BY MAIL FIFTY CENTS 
Send for folder 


L. ROMMEL, JR. 
61d Merchant St., - Newark, N. J. 


























——__+or—__— 
MAILING MACHINES. 
r -, DICK MATCHLESS emt? Lghtest 


—_-. Price $12. we Seas INE, 
Mfr., ans ermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





SUPPLIE. UOPPLIES. 


Merchante not using a sing our handsome PRICE 
CARDS are . Send for sam- 
ples. Biddle P.C. ™Co.. 101 i010 St., Phila, 
Pr batpostore Manufacturers, Pagerhangeee, 

BB ch de that uses paste try 
Cold LORS, Sam packane 


& ma ry A any i ested person. BER 
AGENCY, Tribune ‘Balding Chicago. 


FOR_ TIME RE- 
rate work; age egg reasonable - rices. 
“We pay the fre » Get estimates. UIS 
FINK & SONS, Firth si St. above Chestnut, Phila, 


y OFS. Pho pane of Bond Paper, 5x8 

es, with envelopes (laid p). 100 tor 65e.; 

250 ont a 10! 600 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 

pie 50; 5,100 for $11.00. Send for samples MERIT 
SS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St.. New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
traae. 

Special prices to cash buyers. 





ADDRESSIN @ MACHINES. 


I ey MACHINES—No type used in 
‘he Wallace stencil aaaressing machine. A 
card index system of addressing used by the 
largest vublishers througbout the country. Send 
7. Cony We = addressing at low rates, 
& CO.. 29 Murray St., New Yor. 
i310 Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, I 


PREMIUMS 


ElJABLE cooas are trade builders. a. 

\ sanas of ive 
pubiishers and others trom ‘the foremost akon 
and whoiesale aeaiers in joes sf and kindred 





lines. oe & ier — ustrated a. 
plished annual issue now ready; free. 
BF. NYERSCO, dw. and 49 Maiden Lane, Ne 
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RADE pre FOR nn ay old estab- 


unusually profitable development. An Nay? 
tunity ao a live, hustling business man. Ad- 























JOLINE & CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. 
a 
PUBLISHING — OPPORTUONI- 





Gop opportunity for active ae experienced 
circulation man jo ERICAN ART 
NEWS COMPANY, —_., New York. 


INE foundation for Mechanical Publication. 
Can be bought for $5,000. 


FOR SALE. — CARDS, 





OR SALE—One copy “ Rowe American $3. or more any prin 
Newspa) 7 oe or 1 Brand ue THE Col Wik WRAPPER (: 10.. Detroit, Mich. 
Price $3. » Bor 4%, N.Y. C ——$_§ 
SECURES contr compel of monthly a TRADE JOURNALS. 
$3,000° oniee that will stand full investi- ¢¢ i 
ae: eee bine yo ag time pre ° R'tetion3.000- tor arial" comme daglcs and 
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SSISTANT ADVERTISIN® MANAGER, with large New York Department Store, desires 
change of position. Age, 24. References as to character and evidence of ability can be 

given at a personal interview. Sulary not so much an object as a chance for advancement. 
“P. R. B.,” 597 East 141st Street, New York City. 
























































cost of transportation. 







ADDRESS 


17 Spruce Street, 








TWELVE YEARS LATE. 


For the past twelve years I have been fighting shy of 
printing any specimens of my colored inks, and always 
agreed to match any shade or grade of ink that was ever 
manufactured. My customers finally won their point in 
inducing me to issue a sample book; and, judging from the 
number of applications for books, and the numerous com- 
mendations sent to me on the quality and variety of shades 
printed therein, I am firmly convinced that I have been 
hiding my light under a bushel. This is a chance to com- 
pare my inks and my prices with those of my competitors, 
and the printer who misses the opportunity will have no 
one to blame but himself for continuing in the old rut of 
working for the supply men. When a customer feels dis- 
satisfied with his bargain, the money is refunded, also the 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 





New York. 
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TheRight Man 
Wanted. 


A trade journal in New York State wants 
to hire a man for its advertising and promo- 
tion department. He must be a forcible, 
versatile writer, have ideas and be able to 
convey them, He must plan and execute 
advertising campaigns for the publication 
and its advertising patrons. He must be 
able to approach advertisers personally 
with plans and ideas of his own, as well 
as be able to study and absorb the ideas 
and the spirit of what customers want, and 
then work out the individual requirements 
of each case. Salary, 


$2,000 to Start, 


more if the man makes good according to 
expectations, Recent graduates from ad- 
schools need not apply to this proposition, 
Address ‘*TRADE-JOURNAL PRO- 
MOTION,” care of Printers’ Ink, Box 
426, New York City. 














Profitable Tea and 
Coffee Publicity. 


If you’ve anything to sell to the 
tea and coffee trade it will pay you 
to investigate the merits of 


The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal 


the recognized and exclusive organ 
ne 


ecause—It is not merely local” 


B 
in its circulation, as is the case with 
most of the gry Ay rs. 
Because—It has the largest list of 
id subscribers and reaches all the 
nancially ir msible buyers 
Srougmont the United States and 


a. 

Because—It is the only paper in 
the tea, coffee and grocery trade 
willing to make its paid subscrip- 
tion list a clause in its advertising 
contracts. 

Write for rate card. 


THE TEAAND COFFEE TRADE JOURNAL 
“The Blue Book of the Trade,” 


91-93 Wall Street, New York, 











Newspaper 
Perfecting 
Presses 


For Sale at Low Prices. 





1, Goss Three-Deck Press, with 
color attachment, prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 16, 20 and 24 page papers; 
length of pages over all,21 4 inches; 
width, 6o0r 7 columns. 

2. Two Goss Three-Deck Pres- 
ses; length of pages over all, 243 
inches, 

3. Goss 4 and 8-Page Press; 
length of pages over all, 23 9-16 
inches; width, 6, 7 or 8 columns of 
13 ems, 

4. Goss 4 and 8-Page Press; 
length of pages over all, 23% 
inches; width, 7 or 8 columns, 

5. Scott’s Sextuple Machine 
(three rolls, four plates wide) prints 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20 and 24-. 
page papers; length of pages over 
éll, 23 9-16 inches; width, 7 col- 
umns of 13 or 1314 ems. 

6. Potter Two-Deck Press, for 
pages 22% inches long, 7 col- 
umns of 13 ems in width. 

7. Potter Angle Bar Press, for 
pages 22% inches Jong, 7 columns 
of 13 ems in width, 

8. Potter Angle Bar Press, for 
pages 23% inches long, 7 columns 
of 13 ems in width. 

g. Four and Eight-Page Press, 
stored in Memphis, Tenn. For 
pages 221% inches long. 

For prices and further particulars 


apply to 


R. HOE & CO., 


504-520 Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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To small advertisers---not large 


ones, as per my previous adver- 
tisements, but to the little fellows-- 


this notice is written: 


A few weeks ago I advertised in Printers’ Ink for /arge advertisers. I 
got them. I secured one so large that, beginning January rst, he will take all 
of my spare time. 

So here I find myself with two months, November and December, 
ahead of me and unable to take any more contracts, because no big concern 
would tie up for only two months. 

So here’s what I’m going to do:—I am going to handle all the small 
accounts I can attend to, between now and January tst. I am prompted to 
do this because of the many letters I have received from small advertisers 
asking me to criticise their advertising. 

I will send a carefully considered criticism of Catalogues, Booklets, 
Circulars, Trade Journal Advertisements, Follow-up Letters or anything else 
that an advertiser may wish to send to me. 

I will tell you what is wrong with 

the argument 

the construction 

the type 

the ink 

the press-work 

the paper 
and, what is of vital importance, I shall criticise the advertising value of the 
whole production. 

I believe I am safe in saying that if you send an order it will be the best 
money you ever spent on advertising. Mind you, I’m not going to simply 
skim over the subject. I’m going to dig in deep and lay bare the faults; then 
tell you what to do, 

For fifteen years I have handled big advertising propositions and origi- 
nated hundreds of successful pamphlets. I have fought the advertising 
battles of the National Cash Register Company in this country and in Europe— 
that company whose unique methods and unusual ideas have built up one of 
the greatest institutions the industrial world has ever seen. 


If one of the head officers of that concern offered to give you the above 
service, you’d telegraph in the order, Well, I can tell you what they would 
tell you. I will apply to your methods the same ideas and same unusual 
things which have made the N. C. R. Co. go forward with a rush. 


Send in your samples and I will send my terms, 


E. D. GIBBS, 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Eastern Representative : 
NATIONAL CasH REGISTER Co., DAYTON, OHIO. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS, OF PRINTERS: 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 


383 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





What a colored woman washing 
a floor with the assistance of a 
black cat has to do with the 
kitchen plumbing is not very clear, 
but that is one of the least of the 
faults of the Gould & Nowlen ad- 
vertisement, designated as No. 1. 
The fact that the advertisement 
means nothing is overshadowed 





experiments of this nature; to 
take a picture with a strong, well- 
drawn figure in it and consider- 
able detail in the way of back- 
ground, furniture, scenery or 
what-not, cover up everything ex- 
cept the figure itself and see how 
much more strong, inviting and 
interesting the figure becomes. 
Even the colored woman in the 


SS advertisement marked No. 2 is in- 


that ayes bal 

prepared in the kitche1 

the utensils in which it is 
ax -~ 








by the fact that it is weak and in- 
effective. The place where the 
woman is at work is fifteen or 
twenty feet back from the fore- 
ground, and this is a fault com- 
mon to much more elaborate and 
pretentious illustrations than this 
simple little effort. Perspective 
may be an interesting thing in a 





teresting as compared with the 
one in No. 1. In No. 2 it will 
also be noted that the trademark 
is given a more prominent posi- 





GET A 


HUSTLER” 


AND SAVE 
$$$ cy 


IFTER 








It's easy work 
to sift the ashes 
and save one-third. 
the coal bills if you 
use the 

‘ HUSTLER. 
ASH SIFTER 

One minute a 
day turning the 
crank does it—and 
dro s the good 

into the hod 
Costs but $4.50 and lasts a a lifetime. Order 
one now and begin to save dollars. 
Sond for Catalogue 28 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 
886 Park Ave., Worcester, Mase. ¢ 
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$ 
$ 
$ 
3 
$ 
$ 
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| tion and the advertisement held 





painting, but distance does not 
lend enchantment to an advertis- 
ing illustration. Whatever picture 
is used to illustrate an advertise- 
ment should be brought right up to 
the front. If a background is ne- 
cessary, don’t let it get too far 
back—if possible eliminate it alto- 
gether. It is interesting to make 


together by a strong border in- 
stead of a weak one. 
* * * 


The quarter page advertisement 
of the Hill Dryer Company adver- 
tising the Hustler Ash Sifter, here 
reproduced, is an excellent ex-_ 
ample of a small advertisement 
wh'ch adequately and satisfactor- 
ily pictures and describes tho ar- 
ticle advertised. An ash sifter is 
not particularly beautiful or orna- 
mental, but this advertisement is, 
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nevertheless, an attractive one, 
notwithstanding the fact that a 
large proportion of the space 1s 
given up to a picture of the sift- 
er itself. The heading, the girl 
and the sifter are so arranged 
that each is well displayed and 
there is plenty of room left for the 
text. 





* * * 

There can certainly be no ex- 
cuse for making an advertisement 
appear as if it were devoted to 
something which it is not. The 
advertisement of the Norwall 
Manufacturing Company shown 

















A BEAUTIFUL HOME, no matter ye coves 
or ious, is a comfort if improperly 
Siedscahtity oncstd tage and soo halon widens 
The Norwall Combined System of Low 
‘Pressure and Vacuuin Steam seem 
wy od ac Gover ofeahation of So laws of physi ives in- 


Norwalt Manufacturing Co. (Det. 5) E) 





42 East a | 238 a 











here has a familiar appearance. It 
looks precisely like one of the 
“every man his own architect” 
ads. As a matter of fact, it is the 
announcement of a heating appar- 
atus, and the house shown in the 
picture has nothing to do with the 


subject of the advertisement. If bim 


possible, every advertisement 
should show at a glance the ar- 
ticle, process or proposition to 
which it is devoted; then it at- 
tracts the attention of those who 
are interested—those whom the 
advertiser wishes to reach. The 
advertisement whose _ illustration 
or other salient features are so 
deceptive defeats its own purpose 
by attracting those who are not 
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interested and failing to attract 
those who are or may be. 
* * * 

Most advertisements - of me- 
chanical devices are unattractive, 
but this quarter page advertise- 
ment of the Heat-Light Gas Jet 
Generator is an exception. The 


HEAT COSTS NOTHING 


WHEN YOU USE THE 


HEAT-LIGHTcctesiton 






















stead of beiug diminis! 
50 per oot, Net 8 foot more 


to any burner. child tartoke Sent postpaid for 
ate Satisfaction ~— Ty Jed. 
pgs + WM. M CRANE Co. 

Rosin & ag 131-33 Broadway, NY 

























appliance itself is illustrated in an 
exceptionally clear manner and is 
given the full width of the space. 
At the same time the introduction 
of the two figures lifts the ad- 
vertisement out of the mechanical 
class and makes it really attrac- 


tive. 
———_+o>_——_ 


DIVORCE BY ADVERTISING. 

A paper, written in a crude hand, 
hung in a walnut frame over the edi- 
tor’s desk, 

“A man brought that paper to our 
advertising department a month ago,” 
he said, “and wanted it printed among 
the legal notices. He was bitterly 
disappointed when _we refused to oblige 
He was a Pike county farm la- 
borer, and he appeared to think the 
paper quite regular and correct.” 

The paper read: 

“Mutual Consent—We, the married 
Couple, Herbert Giles and Mrs. Kate 
Giles, do give our joynt concent to 
seperate forever from each other, on 
account of us not being able to live 
happy together on six dollars per week, 

at Libarty to go and do as you 
like, get married again when inclined. 
“MR. H. GILES. 
“KATE GILES. 
“HENRY HART, Witness.” 
—New York Herald. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








T. W. Marse & Co., 
Merchants, 
TayLor, Texas, Oct. 3, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I submit herewith some of my ad- 
vertising for our millinery department. 
I also send you two clippings of the 
ads of our competitors. My ads were 
changed every day and theirs ‘run an 
entire week just as you sce them. The 
members of the house jumped on eme 
claiming that mine was not as good as 
the others advertising, and I claim that 
mine was much more readable, attrac- 
tive and beneficial to the house. My 
ads cost me me 81-3c. an inch and 
theirs cost them 5c. per line each in- 
sertion after the first one, which cost 


them 81gc, @ line, Under separate 
cover 1 send you some of my ads and 


ask that you pass upon them in the 
“ready made advertisements” depart- 
ment. Thanking you in advance for 
the favor, and_wishing Printers’ INK 
mnch success, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
F. L. Brittain, 
Reader of Printers’ INK and ad man 
for T. W. Marse Co., Taylor, Tex.; 
Scarbrough & Hicks, Rockdale, Tex. 





When “the house” eats some- 
thing that doesn’t agree with it, 
or doesn’t know what else to do, 
it usually “jumps on the ad man;” 
in fact that is one of the things 
the ad man is for, and he doesn’t 
really earn his money if he fails 
to get a “wallop” from somewhere 
for each dollar of his weekly wage. 
Sometimes he deserves it, but 
oftener ‘he doesn’t; and, as a rule, 
he gets his hardest knocks frorn 
some buyer with a fancied griev- 
ance, who thinks that because he 
is a crackajack buyer and knows 
his goods, he must necessarily 
know how to advertise such goods 
better than the man who makes a 
business of advertising and who 
has to know his business to hold 
his job. I believe that there was 
certainly something wrong with 
the digestive apparatus of your 
“house” when it jumped on you 
about your ads and declared the 
Opposition copy to be better. The 
reading notice” is all right in its 
way, and much effected by mil- 
liners, but I believe that advertis- 
ing has come to have a standing 
and a dignity which warrants it in 





standing out boldly as advertising, 
instead of masquerading as read- 
ing matter. A millinery opening 
may be legitimate news and fair- 
ly entitled to a “stickful” in the 
papers of any small town; but 
there should also be a displayed 
ad to tell the story in a more 
readable form, ‘with maybe a 
picture or two and some prices. 
I believe that you have the better 
of this argument. You get a five- 
inch double column ad, with con- 
spicuous display, for eighty-four 


cents, while your competitors pay 
a dollar and eighty cents for 


a three-inch single column read- 
ing notice that is likely to be 
piked off in a corner somewhere 
back of a big, black patent med- 
icine ad that kills it, simply 
because it isn’t real news after 
the first publication and every- 
body knows it isn’t, And you 
can tell your folks that at least 
one of your competitors is mak- 
ing a mistake in advertising Mrs. 
Brown more than its hats. That 
isn’t good business, for the first 
thing they know Mrs. Brown will 
own the best part of their mils 
linery business and can _ take 
it to a shop of her own next 
door or across the street any time 
she wants to, or demand more 
money for keeping it where it is. 
Your copy is far ‘better—far more 
interesting than that of your com- 
petitors—and I am sure that you 
are getting more publicity for your 
money. I believe, however, that 
you will do well to describe in de- 
tail some of your most attractive 
offerings, with prices and your 
range of prices. It’s a bit late for 
anybody else to make use of your 
“opening” ads, but here’s one of 
them just to show how different 
they are from the usual run of 
such copy: 


AUTOMOBILE MILLINERY. 
How the women will rave over these. 
We are just going to say they are 
here, that’s all. Can’t tell you every- 
thing now. It wouldn’t be fair to the 
millinery department for there are mik 
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liners who would be only too glad and 
too quick to snatch these up. 

Want to know how the Automobile 
style originated? Here’s the story as 
told in Paris. Sarah Bernhardt started 
the whole thing by giving the cele- 
brated Monsieur Lewis an order for a 
hat that would look well while motor- 
ing—that would stay on and look the 
part. And the first coloring is smoke; 
but then no further now. Remember, 
Wednesday, Oct. 4th is the next millin- 
ery opening. But don’t put off buying. 
You know there’ll be some one who'll 
want your hat, 


T. W. MARSE & COMPANY, 
Taylor, Texas. 





Have to Reproduce a Good Many of 
These Martindals Ads Because It’s 
Hard Work to Find Any Others So 
Good, 





Olive Oil for 
Discolored Skin. 


The hustling housewife who 
depends upon her agility to 
dodge swinging doors, etc., is 
often unfortunate enough to get 
numerous knocks in the face and 
arms. Result—a series of ugl 
bruises. Pure olive oil will 
speedily take away these discol- 
orations. McCall’s Magazine 
tells how: 

“In the treatment of contu- 
sions where there is extensive 
discoloration of the skin, if pure 
olive oil be applied without rub- 
bing, the discoloration will quick- 
ly disappear. Absorbent cotton 
may be soaked in the oil and ap- 

lied. If the skin is broken, a 
ittle boric acid should be touched 
to the abrasion. A black eye, 
thus treated, can be rendered nor- 
mal in a few hours, especially if 
the oil be applied warm.”’ 

e advise the purest olive oil 
in the world—Los Angeles. It 
is pressed from the choicest olives 
plucked in the biggest orchard 
in the world. 

By all means use Los Angeles 
Olive Oil on the table. Because 
It won first award at the Paris 
and St. Louis Expositions should 
suggest the reason. 

25C., soc., $1 bottle. 

A postal to us brings you any 
ae if on our wagon routes. 

e deliver in Camden. 

Ice Cream served free all this 
week at demonstration of Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder. First floor. 
Ask for illustrated recipe book, 
free, 


THOS. ee 
Teas, Coffees and Groceries, 


Tenth and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Good One From a Bunch of 
Ones. 


There’s a Dollar 
at Each End 


of a million. A sure and certain 
way to get the ‘‘pot of gold’”’ some 
day,is not in finding the end of 
the rainbow, but in opening a 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT at once, 
and by practicing systematie sav- 
ing. It is surprising how small 
accounts grow into large ones. 
Your account is welcome. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
150-154 East Market St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














Nothing the Matter With This One 
From the Washington (Pa.) Record. 





When a $200 - 
Diamond Pin 


passes through our machinery 
without injury to either clothes or 
diamond, it is a good testimonial 
that our method of handling your 
clothes is safe and reliable. Give 
us a trial. The same happened 
at the 


WASHINGTON LAUNDRY; 
305 W. Maiden, 
Washington, Pa. 

Both Phones 315. 











Than Half of the Ad 
As It Originally Appeared in the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Star-Independent, 
Is the Meat of the Whole Matter, 
and Good Meat at That. 


Here, in Less 





Winter Weather’s 
Liable to Sneak in 
Any Night 


now and give you an icy stab 
when Se least expect it. Any 
i 


day’s likely to be overcoat time 
from now on. We've agem ofa 
garment waiting for your com- 
ing—one with eighteen dollar- 
ness as plainin the coat as the 
$15.00 on theprice ticket. Sets 
round the neck and shoulders 
with a wax-tight fit. Just full 
enough in the skirt to be smart- 
ly proper. 

Headquarters for Underwear 
and Gloves. 


BALTIMORE“ONE PRICE” 
304 and 306 Market Street. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A Good Shoe Ad Clipped from the 
Albany (N, Y.) Evening Journal. 


Tue CentraL Trust Company, 
Capital $300,000. 


INDIANAPOLIs, Ind., Sept. 15, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Enclosed please find a few ads of 
this Company which we ask to have 
printed, if space may permit, in your 
Ready Made Ad Department with _cri- 
ticisms. Thanking you for your favor 
in this matter, we are. 
Respectfully, 
Tree CentRAL Trust ComPAny, 
Clarence E. Coffin, Asst. Sec’y. 





The ads accompanying this let- 
ter are, perhaps, as effective as 
they could be made in a two-inch 
double column space. They cover 
trusteeship, savings accounts and 
fire insurance, and are, without 
exception, of the sober and sen- 
sible sort that influences sober, 
sensible people. Advertising of 
these classes is still far too light 
and airy—too superficial; and 








The Poise of The 
Feet in the Shoe. 


The shoe that fits right means 
mental equilibrium — bodily 
comfort. An_ ill apportioned 
shoe destroys the baiance of the 
body—injures the health—ob- 
literates contentment of mind. 

Shoes scientifically construct- 
ed spell comfort--impart com- 
fort. We have the shoes that 
will give you absolute satisfac- 
tion. Not one line, a pet make 
to push the detriment of others, 
but a half-dozen lines, each at a 
price that represents best value, 
gives best selection, The lasts 
are in the styles of the day. 

(Brief descriptions and prices 
followed here.) 


JOHN G. MYERS CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 








while there is nothing particular-|7¢ we Always Did as Well for This 
ly abstruce about banking and in-| Line On This Side of “The Pond,” 
surance, they are subjects which Gomer Reason to be Pretty Well 
call for a little different advertis-| fed With Ourselves, 


ing treatment than groceries and 
vegetables. That seems almost a 
self-evident proposition, but there 
are many bankers and insurance 
people who do not yet realize it, 
as is shown by a search through 
the papers of the country for 
good ads covering these lines. 
Here are two ads of the above 
company and there are others to 
follow in later issues. 


FAILURE OF THE’ INDIVIDUAL 
to meet all the requirements of a 
trustee is largely responsible for the 
Trust Company idea. Sentiment is 
rapidly turning from the old manner 
of appointing individuals to positions 
of trust, and companies formed for that 
purpose are being employed. It will 
cost your estate no more and will prove 
far more satisfactory, the new way. 
Interviews invited. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
1g0-154 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARE YOUR HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 
INSURED? 


Five dollars for Five Hundred for 
three years in an ordinary frame dwell- 
ing is a small charge considering the 
protection furnished. Your furniture 
in a brick house would cost less. Can 
you afford to take the chances of fire 
when protection is so cheap? A postal 
card or telephone call will bring all the 
facts at once. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
150-154 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Inq. 

















Never Another 
Music-less 


Winter? 


Where there’s music in the 
home, the cold, dark, dreary win- 
ter evenings lose their gloom and 
depressing influence, for music 
cheers the home in the winter as 
truly as the sun brightens the 
earth in the glorious springtime. 
A rich-toned piano, a couple of 
violins, a mandolin, a banjo, a 
selection of the newest songs and 
pieces—how they make the hours 
slip pa What pleasant memo- 
ries they give us to feast on 
during the day! What pleasant 
anticipations of the next ‘‘ Musical 
Evening” There never was and 
never will be anything to breed 
harmony and bliss in the home 
as music does, ' 

No home in Wiltshire need 
ever have another gloomy music- 
less winter, for I supply pianos 
and ll kinds of musical instru- 
ments at prices and terms within 
the reach of all. Though my 
prices vary. my qualities do not; 
everything I sell is reliable, and 
the best that can be had for the 
money. One of the largest and 
most up-to-date stocks o} musical 
instruments and music in the 
South Midlands. All inquiries 
and orders by post receive prompt 
attention. 

F,C. CARTER, 

Handel House, Fisherton St., 

Salisbury, England. 
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Tue Rome Gas, Erectric Licut AnD 
Power CoMPANY. 
Rome, N. Y. 


Editor Ready Made Department: 


Noting your reference to Gas Ad- 
vertising based on oil stove explosion 
in issue of Oct. 11, 1905, page 63, we 
beg to submit two clippings which 
came out on the same page in one of 
our local papers under date of July 
31, 1905. 

We purposely avoided undue _ sensa- 
tionalism, as savoring of ambulance 
chasin, for the reason that we were 
informed the woman could not livé—in 
fact she died the same night. 

It is a rather delicate thing to make 
advertising matter of such an occurrence 
but from the number of references 
which we heard concerning this ad 
there is no question but that its 
Johnny-on-the-spotness caught the eye 


of the people, 


Yours very truly, 
R. A. Fretp, Supt. 





Very true; such accidents must 
be very delicately handled in ad- 
vertising when they occur in 
your own town, where their very 
nearness makes the advertising all 
the more impressive. But in such 
cases there is no necessity for de- 
tails in the ad itself; as every- 
body who reads the local paper is 
acquainted with them, it is only 
necessary to point out that ex- 
plosions do not occur in cooking 
with gas—that gas is a safe fuel. 
The Rome Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Co., did that very thing 
with rather unusual delicacy and 
skill, as shown by the ad repro- 
duced below; but I believe that 
the effect would have been 
stronger if the display had 
brought out more prominently the 
words ‘‘A Single Human Life.” 

Of course, when an accident 
which occurred at some more or 
less distant point is used for ad- 
vertising ammunition, the date 
and the name of the town and 
victim are necessary to give the 
item authenticity, and the best 
way to show all that, together 
with some of the harrowing de- 
tails, is to reproduce the heading 
and first few lines of the news- 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


paper clipping describing it—the 
entire item if not too long. 


WHAT IT IS 

Gas is heat under perfect control— 
Robbed of all the ghastly, sickening 
danger, attendant upon the use of 

EXPLOSIVE LIQUID FUELS. 

The price of ten thousand gas 
ranges will not purchase a_ single 
human life and—regrets are unavailing 
for they always come too late. 


WHY NOT BURN GAS? 





THE ROME GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER CO., 
Rome, N. Y. 





Don’t Forget to Advertise Your Win- 
dow and the Importance of Watching 


Them for Bargains, From the Toe 
beka Daily State Journal, 





Window Displays 


The displays are changed every 
four or five days. We always 
putin our best bargains in the 
best and newest goods, 

We have a half block of win- 
dows —the longest stretch of dis- 
play windows in Topeka. 

It will pay you to watch these 
windows. We advertise bargains 
through the windows that are not 
mentioned in the newspaper ads. 
You’ll miss these entirely unless 
you watch the windows. 

Remember that we’ll take any 
of the goods out at your request. 


JONES DRY GOODS CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 











A Good One From the Decatur Cl.) 
Herald. 7 


A Home 


Musical. 


The playing and singing as nat- 
ural as though the entertainers 
were right in your sitting room, 
An entire evening’s enjoyment, 
exclusively for you, and your fam- 
ily and invited company. 

An Edison Phonograph is the 
original and only clean, even- 
toned, cylinder talking machine. 
The prices range from ten dollars 
“The Gem”) tofifty dollars 
“The Triumph”), Theylast for 
years, and cost practically noth- 
ing to operate. If yours gets out 
of order, bring it here; have 
spent twenty-five years repairing 
work of this kind and know how. 

Edison Records, 35c. each. 


RICHMOND’S FOR PHO. 
NOGRAPHS, 


237 Prairie Street, 
Decatur, Ill. 

















